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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

A  lively  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  about  the  proper 
functions  of  the  American  university  president,  an  educational 
officer  unknown  in  other  countries,  who  has  been  developed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  hundred  years.  The 
college  president  in  Colonial  times  and  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  almost  always  a  minister,  and  his  function 
was  religious,  and,  by  attribution,  paternal.  He  came  to  a 
presidency  out  of  a  profession  in  the  practise  of  which  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  was  indispensable, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
rhetoric  useful.  The  training  provided  by  a  college  in  those 
days  might  have  been  properly  called  cultural,  because  the 
dead  languages  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  logic,  and 
rhetoric  are  cultural  studies;  but  it  was  also  in  a  high  degree 
vocational  for  a  single  profession,  the  ministry,  and  this  voca¬ 
tional  training  all  students  were  required  to  take.  Nothing 
else  was  offered  them.  Nothing  better  for  general  training 
was  known  to  those  generations. 

By  the  nineteenth  century  professional  training  for  law 
and  medicine  had  found  its  way  into  many  American  uni¬ 
versities;  and  the  strongest  universities  had  begun  to  teach 
actively  several  of  the  new  sciences,  and  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  scientific  and  artistic  professions.  The  field  of 
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university  work  was  thus  greatly  extended.  The  organization 
of  a  university  became  complex;  and  its  administration  came 
to  require  the  whole  time  of  some  single  officer,  and  that 
officer  was  usually  the  president.  Even  the  denominational 
colleges,  intended  for  young  men  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  were  forced  to  teach  many 
new  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  subjects  tributary 
to  the  vocational  training  of  a  minister.  Each  college  and 
professional  school  within  the  university  came  to  have  its  own 
dean,  who  took  over  the  parental  function  formerly  exercised 
by  the  president;  and  simultaneously  the  relation  of  all  the 
state  and  of  some  of  the  endowed  universities  to  institutional 
religion  underwent  a  great  change.  In  many  of  them  official 
religious  services  ceased  to  be  held;  and  nearly  all  wisht  to 
be  regarded  as  unsectarian  or  undenominational.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  altogether  convenient  for  a  university 
to  have  a  minister  for  president.  Gradually  the  presidencies 
went  to  laymen,  and  in  many  instances  to  men  whose  own 
training  had  been  on  the  side  of  science,  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  economics,  history,  or  government.  Accordingly, 
most  of  the  large  American  universities  now  have  a  layman 
for  president,  who  ordinarily  has  no  religious  function,  altho 
he  occasionally  addresses  the  students  on  their  private  and 
public  duties.  The  university  president  has  become  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  who  has  a  large  influence  on  the  policies 
of  the  institution,  on  the  selection  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
on  the  directions  of  the  university  expenditure.  Having  been 
selected  by  the  trustees  or  regents,  who  constitute  the  supreme 
governing  board  of  the  university,  and  been  by  them  made  the 
responsible  head  of  the  institution,  he  is  entitled  at  the  outset 
to  their  support  and  confidence,  and  usually  commands  both 
during  his  service.  His  advice  they  habitually  take;  his  hopes 
become  their  hopes;  and  his  judgment,  formed  after  conference 
and  discussion  with  them,  is  apt  to  prevail  in  their  decisions, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  broad  outlook,  good  temper,  and  discretion. 

The  prosperity  of  state  universities  depends  very  much  on 
the  influence  of  the  president  with  the  state  legislature,  and 
therefore  on  his  power  to  present  educational  policies  and 
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issues  in  a  persuasive  and  effective  way.  The  presidents  of 
state  universities  are  nowadays  selected  by  the  trustees  or 
regents  with  a  view  to  their  probable  influence  with  the 
legislative  bodies  and  the  numerous  associations  formed 
to  promote  educational  and  industrial  interests  within  the 
state.  A  president,  whose  policies  and  arguments  commend  the 
university  to  the  legislature  and  the  leading  people  of  the 
state,  inevitably  acquires  a  strong  influence  over  the  university 
as  a  whole,  an  influence  which  is  felt  in  every  part  of  it.  The 
president  of  an  endowed  university  wins  a  similar  influence 
if  he  is  able  to  commend  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  to  the  people  at  large,  the  work  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  as  illustrated  by  its  graduates  in  the  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  professions,  in  journalism,  letters,  and  science.  If  by 
direct  appeals,  and  the  indirect  effects  of  the  work  of  the 
university  thru  its  product  of  educated  men,  he  wins  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  educated  public,  and  the  pecuniary 
support  of  numerous  fee-paying  students,  grateful  alumni,  and 
other  public-spirited  friends  of  higher  education,  he  will  surely 
come  to  possess  a  strong  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
imiversity,  provided  he  be  not  only  inventive  and  energetic, 
but  also  judicious  and  just. 

Given  this  influential  person  at  the  head  of  a  university, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  governing  board  and  of  the 
public,  will  the  control  he  can  exercise  probably  have  a  good 
or  a  bad  effect  on  the  university  and  on  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion?  He  is  an  official  very  different  from  the  rector  of  a 
German  university,  the  head  of  an  English  college,  or  the 
principal  of  a  Scotch  university.  He  has  much  more  power 
than  an  English  head  or  any  rector  annually  elected,  and 
by  usage  he  holds  power  for  a  long  time.  A  good  president 
is  indubitably  an  effective  promoter  of  university  progress 
and  influence,  and  a  valuable  unifying  agent  in  a  complex 
organization.  Have  his  powers  and  functions  been  developed 
during  the  past  fifty  years  to  a  degree  which  threatens  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  and  the  independence,  public  spirit,  and  self- 
respect  of  university  teachers? 

In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  American 
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university  president  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  powerful 
president  is  likely  to  impair  academic  freedom,  and  to  restrict 
unduly  the  influence  of  the  professors  and  other  teachers  in 
the  management  of  the  institution.  It  is  alleged  that  in  any 
university  which  has  a  strong  president,  the  government  is 
likely  to  be  a  personal  government;  that  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  university  body  are  subject  to  the  president’s 
will;  that  the  faculties  cease  to  be  deliberative  bodies  which 
freely  discuss  and  adopt  educational  policies;  that  professors 
can  not  feel  that  they  are  independent  members  of  a  collegiate 
body  which  lays  down  by  majority  vote  the  principles  by  which 
each  member  is  to  be  governed;  and  that  the  American  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  used  to  be  a  person  governed  by  rules  to  which 
he  had  consented,  has  become  a  person  governed  by  rules 
made  by  a  board  of  which  he  is  not  a  member,  and  enforced 
by  a  superior  officer  whose  interests  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  university  teachers.  To  deal  satisfactorily  with 
these  doubts  and  apprehensions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall 
in  some  detail  the  distribution  of  functions  and  powers  among 
the  different  bodies  and  officials  that  together  constitute  the 
government  of  an  American  university,  whether  tax-supported 
or  endowed. 

The  president  of  a  university  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  leader 
and  executive  officer  of  the  trustees  or  regents;  so  that  a 
preliminary  question  about  the  proper  limits  of  presidential 
authority  must  be :  What  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  authori¬ 
tative  action  of  the  trustees?  It  is  obvious  that  the  trustees, 
who  hold  and  manage  all  university  property,  must  make  the 
final  decisions  in  all  money  matters,  including  salaries  and 
appropriations  for  current  expenses.  They  therefore  must 
determine  the  number  of  appointees  in  each  of  the  several 
classes  of  appointments,  the  scale  of  salaries  and  the  rules 
for  promotion  and  for  automatic  advancement  of  salaries. 
Neither  professors  nor  bodies  made  up  of  professors,  like 
faculties  or  departments,  should  have  any  function  in  regard 
to  fixing  salaries  or  making  contracts  to  pay  salaries,  except 
an  advisory  function,  and  not  even  that  as  a  right. 

The  trustees  or  regents  should  also  determine,  by  means 
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of  a  statute  intended  to  be  durable,  the  tenures  of  all  the  uni¬ 
versity  offices;  and  if  that  statute  has  to  be  changed  thru 
force  of  circumstances,  the  new  tenures  should  apply  only  to 
men  newly  appointed,  the  tenures  of  officers  already  in  service 
being  unaffected,  unless  by  their  request  or  consent.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  tenures  is  clearly  not  one  which  should  be  put  within 
the  control  of  professors,  or  of  bodies  composed  of  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  should  be  reserved  to  the  governing  board  and  its 
official  advisers. 

The  adoption  of  a  rule  on  automatic  advances  of  salary, 
determined  by  length  of  service,  is  also  a  matter  which  should 
be  reserved  to  the  trustees.  Such  a  rule,  like  the  scale  of 
salaries,  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  annual  budget  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  general  pecuniary  management;  so  that  the 
trustees  should  be  solely  responsible  for  it.  In  the  practise 
of  some  American  universities  advances  of  salary  are  not 
invariably  automatic,  that  is,  so  many  dollars  of  salary  addi¬ 
tional  for  so  many  additional  years  of  service,  the  trustees 
exercising  some  discretion  in  delaying  or  accelerating  in  special 
cases  the  customary  advance.  These  cases  always  give  rise 
to  grave  complaints  from  some  section  or  other  of  the  staff, 
and  sometimes  impair  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  trustees.  Whenever  the  trustees  withhold  from 
a  professor  the  customary  advance,  they  confess  that  they 
made  a  mistake  when  they  selected  or  promoted  that  pro¬ 
fessor.  Their  judgment  was  at  fault,  else  the  professor  would 
now  be  worth  the  customary  compensation.  The  presumption 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  automatic  advances;  because  on  the 
whole  they  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  academic  staff,  and 
offer  a  contractual  inducement  to  the  university  service  which 
a  prospect  of  discretionary  advances  can  never  equal. 

The  trustees  should  also  determine  the  directions  of  uni¬ 
versity  expenditure  and  the  distribution  of  the  free  income  of 
the  university  among  its  different  schools  and  departments. 
Included  in  this  function  is  decision  of  the  recurring  question 
of  admitting  new  departments  of  instruction  to  the  university 
budget.  Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  the  innumerable 
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new  applications  of  science  have  necessitated  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  departments  of  instruction  in  every  con¬ 
siderable  American  university;  so  that  the  question  of  creating 
some  new  department  has  often  come  before  university 
trustees,  and  is  apt  to  present  great  difficulties,  the  trustees 
being  embarrassed  by  narrow  resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
plain  educational  needs,  soon  to  become  urgent,  on  the  other. 
On  questions  of  this  sort  the  trustees  are  obliged  to  act  often 
without  much  suggestion  or  advice  from  professors  or  from 
academic  bodies  already  in  existence;  and  a  competent  and 
active  university  president  is  generally  the  best  adviser  for 
the  trustees,  for  he  is  likely  to  have  a  large  view  of  industrial 
and  social  conditions  both  present  and  future,  and  can  see 
opportunities  for  enlarging  the  university’s  usefulness  in  the 
future  more  clearly  than  most  professors  or  any  academic 
bodies  are  likely  to  do. 

The  tenures  and  salaries  of  university  offices  having  been 
fixt  by  the  board  of  trustees,  the  selection  of  teachers  is 
next  to  be  made,  and  the  work  of  selection  in  a  large  institu¬ 
tion  is  continuous;  for  vacancies  in  the  permanent  staff  have 
to  be  filled  every  year,  and  a  large  number  of  annual  appoint¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  year  after  year.  The  trustees,  being 
professional  or  business  men,  are  of  course  incompetent  to 
select  these  teachers.  In  most  cases  they  are  acquainted  neither 
with  the  subjects  to  be  taught  nor  with  the  available  men  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  them.  At  this  point — the  selection  of  teachers 
— the  professors  and  the  various  departments  of  instruction 
among  which  the  professors  are  distributed  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  university.  The  annual  appointments  can  best 
be  recommended  by  the  several  departments,  which  are  all 
groups  of  professors  of  one  subject  or  of  a  few  kindred  sub¬ 
jects.  These  departments  ought  to  know  all  the  young 
scholars  and  teachers  in  their  several  subjects;  and  each  de¬ 
partment  ought  to  be  zealous  to  obtain  at  every  opportunity 
the  strongest  possible  personal  reinforcement  of  its  own  group. 
But  at  this  very  point  a  competent  president  can  make  him¬ 
self  serviceable,  first  to  the  department  engaged  in  making 
nominations,  and  next  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Each  depart- 
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ment,  when  making  nominations,  should  be  required  to  con¬ 
vince  the  president  that  their  nominations  are  well  grounded. 
He,  and  he  alone,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
nominating  work  of  all  the  departments,  and  of  communicat¬ 
ing  to  each  the  good  methods  discovered  and  the  results 
obtained  in  other  departments.  The  fact  that  his  mind  is 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nominating  work  of  all  the 
departments,  and  that  they  must  convince  him  of  the  merit 
of  their  selections  and  of  their  trustworthiness  in  making 
selections,  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  themselves.  What  is  said  here  of  departments  will 
apply  to  professors  in  institutions  which  employ  only  one  or 
two  professors  for  each  subject  of  instruction.  In  making 
their  appointments,  the  trustees  will  necessarily  rely  on  the 
nominations  of  the  departments  or  professors,  revised,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  brought  to  them  by  the  president.  This  method 
of  selecting  university  teachers  calls  for  no  action  on  the 
part  of  faculties  or  other  academic  bodies  made  up  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  many  different  subjects.  The  faculty  or  other 
similarly  constituted  body  will  always  be  incompetent  to  make 
by  majority  vote  the  real  selection  of  a  university  teacher, 
young  or  old,  inexperienced  or  experienced.  A  professor  of 
history  or  mathematics  has  no  qualifications  for  selecting  a 
professor  of  zoology  or  Germanic  literature;  and  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  selection  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
will  be  incompetent  voters. 

Since  the  influence  and  serviceableness  of  any  university 
depend  on  the  personal  quality  and  scholarly  achievements  of 
its  teaching  staff,  the  continuous  action  of  the  professors 
in  selecting  with  the  cooperation  of  the  president  the  incoming 
university  teachers  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  should 
be  felt  by  them  as  a  grave  responsibility  and  a  call  to  wise 
and  disinterested  activity.  On  account  of  the  large  number 
of  annual  or  short-term  appointments,  the  call  is  constant. 
The  successful  professors  in  a  strong  university  recommend 
teachers  not  only  for  their  own  institution  but  for  many 
other  universities,  and  for  colleges,  technical  schools,  acad¬ 
emies,  and  high  schools.  By  thus  getting  places  for  their 
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able  disciples,  they  expand  and  prolong  their  own  influence, 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  institution  they  serve,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  nation’s  education.  This 
fine  selective  function  comes  to  a  professor  as  a  result  of  his 
own  scholarly  attainments  and  personal  power  in  teaching, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  university  administration, 
except  that  an  active  appointments  office  can  help  to  make  the 
function  continuously  effective. 

Promotions  are  also  made  in  well-organized  institutions  on 
advice  given  to  the  president  by  professors  or  departments. 
In  a  sound  institution  the  stages  of  promotion  for  a  teacher 
are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  vary  in  length  from  one 
to  five  years.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  therefore,  the 
question  of  his  promotion  may  arise  three  or  four  times  before 
he  attains  to  a  professorship;  and  each  time  the  president 
should  recommend  action  to  the  trustees,  not  of  his  own  will 
and  on  his  sole  responsibility,  but  after  conference  with  the 
professors  most  nearly  concerned,  and  on  their  suggestion. 
Each  promotion,  like  every  original  selection,  should  be  the 
result  of  joint  action  by  the  professors  interested  and  the 
president.  This  method  of  selecting  and  promoting  university 
teachers  offers  the  best  securities  possible  against  the  danger 
of  “  breeding  in  and  in,”  a  danger  which  is  very  real  when¬ 
ever  a  faculty  has  full  authority  over  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  tendency  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  professorial  bodies  to  prefer  their  own  pupils  as 
candidates  for  university  appointments.  An  experienced 
president  is  likely  to  resist  this  tendency,  whenever  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  an  outside  choice  presents  itself. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  professors  in  connection 
with  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers  are  so  dignified 
and  important  that  they  ought  to  give  every  professor  a  sense 
that  he  has  a  significant  share  in  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
university,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  responsibility  comes 
to  him  as  a  single  trusted  teacher,  rather  than  as  a  member 
of  an  academic  body  which  deliberates  and  votes.  As  to  the 
part  of  the  president  in  selections  and  promotions,  the  real 
danger  is,  not  that  he  will  take  too  much  interest  in  them, 
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but  that  he  will  not  take  enough;  not  that  he  will  be  self-willed 
and  arbitrary  in  those  important  matters,  but  that  he  will  not 
apply  his  mind  to  them  as  much  as  the  real  interests  of  the 
university  require. 

A  university’s  trustees  being  usually  men  of  strong  business 
or  professional  sense,  but  not  experts  in  any  department  of 
education,  it  has  become  the  practise  of  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  boards  of  trustees  to  leave  the  initiation  of  educational 
policies  and  the  solution  of  new  educational  problems  to  the 
university’s  faculties  or  to  committees  within  faculties.  This 
is  a  sound  and  indeed  almost  inevitable  practise  on  the  part 
of  university  trustees.  Votes  on  the  part  of  trustees  may 
be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  plans  which  originated  and 
have  been  perfected  in  faculties;  but  these  votes  are  merely 
formal,  the  real  designs  or  plans  proceeding  altogether  from 
faculties.  In  these  matters  the  president,  being  the  presiding 
officer  of  every  faculty  in  a  properly  organized  university, 
has  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  whole  faculty  discussion 
and  of  taking  part  therein,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  He  becomes 
thoroly  informed  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  is  consequently 
able  to  present  it  to  the  trustees  effectively;  but  he  may,  or 
may  not,  have  an  author’s  or  designer’s  interest  in  the  project. 
Officially  he  carries  to  the  trustees  a  project  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  a  majority  in  a  faculty  or  other  similar 
academic  body.  His  personal  opinion  may,  or  may  not,  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  of  the  majority  in  the  faculty  or  in  the  board 
of  trustees.  Within  the  faculty  he  should  carry  only  the 
weight  which  his  powers  of  argument  or  persuasion  may  give 
him,  supported  indeed  by  the  faculty’s  own  sense  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  responsibility  as  the  head  of  the  institution. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  influence  which  an  unsuitable  president 
can  exert  in  a  faculty  if  a  strong  interest  in  a  matter  before 
the  faculty,  or  a  natural  predisposition  to  get  his  own  way, 
prompts  him  to  do  so.  He  can  exhibit  so  strong  a  desire  and 
purpose  to  get  the  measure  under  discussion  adopted  that 
weak  members  of  the  faculty  whose  promotion  he  can  in 
some  measure  control  will  accommodate  their  own  views  to 
his,  and  vote  as  he  obviously  desires  them  to  vote.  Of 
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course  a  president  fit  for  his  place  will  always  wish  to  learn 
the  real  opinions  of  the  members  of  a  faculty  on  any  educa¬ 
tional  measure  which  is  before  it,  and  will  take  all  possible 
pains  to  prevent  members  of  a  faculty  from  concealing  their 
opinions,  or  modifying  them  in  accordance  with  his  supposed 
views;  for  he  well  knows  that  it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  execute  satisfactorily  a  measure  which  does  not 
command  the  real  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  wellnigh  impossible  to  give  good  effect  to  any  measures 
relating  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  teachers,  if  the  teachers 
themselves  do  not  approve  and  desire  to  try  the  experiment. 
Only  a  remarkably  self-willed  or  inexperienced  president 
would  try  to  force  thru  a  faculty  a  measure  which  a  majority 
disapproved,  or  could  only  be  brought  to  vote  for  by  the 
illegitimate  use  of  the  president’s  power  over  promotions. 

All  money  questions,  then,  belong  to  the  trustees,  and  all 
educational  questions  to  the  faculties  or  subdivisions  of  facul¬ 
ties;  but  the  president  will  have  knowledge  of  both  sorts  of 
question  and  influence  in  the  determination  of  both  sorts.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  always  to  separate  completely  money 
questions  from  educational  questions.  Thus,  if  a  faculty  or 
a  department  advises  that  certain  new  courses  of  instruction 
should  be  added  to  those  already  given,  or  that  a  whole  new 
department  of  instruction  should  be  created,  a  faculty  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  announce  that  these  proposed  measures  will 
be  put  into  effect  until  the  trustees  have  decided  that  they 
have  in  hand,  or  in  immediate  prospect,  the  money  needed  to 
support  the  new  instruction  or  the  new  department.  Or 
again,  proposals  to  change  the  conditions  of  admission  to  a 
college  or  a  professional  school  in  an  institution  which  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  tuition  fees  always  involve  a  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  changes  on  the  income 
of  the  university.  It  is  quite  possible  merely  by  raising  the 
standards  of  admission  to  reduce  very  much  the  income  from 
tuition  fees.  Hence  it  is  proper  that  the  trustees,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  property  of  the  institution  and  for  main¬ 
taining  the  right  relation  between  its  income  and  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  any  changes  in 
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the  conditions  of  admission  which  may  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  majority  of  a  faculty.  In  the  highest  func¬ 
tion  of  a  university — that  of  promoting  research — pecuniary 
questions  constantly  arise,  which  only  the  trustees  can  settle. 
In  what  departments  can  appropriations  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  expended?  Granted  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science  a  given  appropriation  is  desirable,  is  it  possible  for 
the  university  to  make  it  with  due  regard  to  the  condition 
of  its  budget  and  to  a  right  proportioning  of  expenditures 
among  the  different  departments?  In  all  such  mixt  ques¬ 
tions  the  advice  of  a  competent  president  is  invaluable  to  the 
trustees,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  and  fair  than  that 
of  any  single  professor  or  single  department;  because  he  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
field,  and  no  dominating  interest  in  any  one  subject  or  de¬ 
partment. 

Resignations,  retirements,  and  removals  are  difficult  admin¬ 
istrative  subjects  with  which  faculties  and  similar  academic 
bodies  can  not  appropriately  deal.  Professors  are  too  directly 
interested  in  a  life-tenure  of  office  without  any  qualifications 
or  restrictions,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  all  customs  and 
practises  which  contribute  to  a  permanent  tenure,  to  be  com¬ 
petent  as  a  class  to  make  inflexible  rules  to  govern  retire¬ 
ments  and  resignations,  or  to  administer  rules  which  permit 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  deciding  authority.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  inevitably  and  naturally  moved  in  particular 
cases  by  considerations  of  friendship,  fellow-feeling,  or  com¬ 
passion.  In  consequence  it  has  become  the  practise  in  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  that  rules  governing  resignations  and  retire¬ 
ments  are  enacted  by  the  trustees,  tho  not  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  professors  and  faculties,  and  that  the  final  decisions 
in  all  such  matters  are  made  by  the  trustees.  Necessarily  the 
president  is  the  adviser  of  the  trustees,  and  often  he  prompts 
or  suggests  their  action.  The  president,  however,  as  a  rule, 
has  no  power  by  himself  to  dismiss,  retire,  or  bring  about 
the  resignation  of  a  professor,  and  he  ought  not  to  possess 
such  power.  To  possess  such  authority  would  be  as  injurious 
to  the  president  as  to  the  university.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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the  trustees’  power  to  remove  professors  is  very  seldom  exer¬ 
cised,  except  in  universities  under  political  control.  Uni¬ 
versity  trustees  and  presidents  fully  understand  that  the 
life-tenure  of  professors  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
efficiency  and  reputation  of  all  institutions  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  are  always  very  reluctant  to  impair  or  reduce  that 
tenure  in  individual  cases,  often  neglecting  the  plain  interest 
of  the  students  on  account  of  this  reluctance  and  the  common 
dislike  of  making  painful  decisions.  Personal  interests  and 
questions  of  personal  fitness  or  fidelity  can  not  be  decided  well 
by  vote  of  a  faculty.  It  is  intensely  disagreeable  for  pro¬ 
fessors  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions  with  regard 
to  their  colleagues.  In  all  the  university  experience  of  the 
civilized  countries  there  is  no  practise  or  precedent  which 
tends  to  show  that  such  a  method  would  be  expedient.  Most 
professors  shirk  their  duties  in  regard  to  resignations  and 
dismissals;  and  any  president  who  was  inclined  to  be  too 
strenuous  in  this  part  of  his  administrative  function  would 
immediately  find  himself  in  conflict  with  his  board  of  trustees. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  university  presidents  were 
professors  first,  and  that  all  of  them  are  more  interested  in 
the  educational  side  of  their  work  than  in  the  business  side. 
It  is  never  the  president  that  wishes  to  reduce  the  educational 
authority  of  a  faculty  in  favor  of  the  board  of  trustees,  unless, 
indeed,  in  some  rare  instance  a  politician  or  a  business  man 
without  educational  experience,  rather  than  a  teacher,  has  been 
made  president.  Such  appointments  have  always  been  rare, 
and  are  no  longer  to  be  expected. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  position  of  a  professor  must 
lack  independence  or  dignity  if  the  whole  body  of  professors 
in  any  given  institution  does  not  possess  the  power  to  choose 
their  colleagues,  their  deans,  and  the  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  This  argument  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  academic  freedom  and  of  the  motives  which  attract 
able  men  to  the  professorial  career.  The  freedom  which  is 
essential  to  sound  university  life  for  students  and  teachers 
alike  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  freedom  to  seek  truth 
without  either  hope  or  fear  concerning  the  possible  results. 
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and  freedom  to  live  a  studious,  undistracted  life,  rich  in 
opportunities  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  to  impart  as  well 
as  to  absorb.  For  most  professors  administrative  and  judicial 
duties  are  uncongenial,  inevitable  sometimes  but  never  wel¬ 
come,  and  usually  rather  inconsistent  with  the  scholar’s  mode 
of  life  and  with  the  realization  of  his  scholarly  aims.  The 
only  kind  of  administration  which  the  genuine  scholar  in  a 
professor’s  chair  enjoys,  and  is  fit  for,  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  broad  educational  interests  of  the  country,  or  pro¬ 
motes  that  personal  intercourse  with  his  pupils  to  which  every 
true  teacher  is  willing  to  give  time  and  thought.  In  matters 
relating  to  the  departments  of  instruction  with  which  they 
are  connected  professors  naturally  desire  to  be  heard,  and  to 
have  their  views  fairly  and  accurately  presented  to  the  trustees ; 
and  a  president  on  whom  the  professors  can  not  rely  to  do 
this  is  incompetent  and  unsafe.  Whenever  this  difficulty  pre¬ 
sents  itself  the  trustees  must  invent  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  themselves  and  the  professors — a  hard  but  not 
an  impossible  task.  Given  proper  means  of  communication 
with  the  governing  board  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  con¬ 
sultation,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  dignity  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  professorial  career  that  professors  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  university  appointments,  including  that 
of  the  president.  Indeed,  most  American  professors  of  good 
quality  would  regard  the  imposition  of  duties  concerning  the 
selection  of  professors  and  other  teachers,  the  election  of  the 
president,  and  the  annual  arrangement  of  the  budget  of  the 
institution  as  a  serious  reduction  in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scholar’s  life  and  the  professorial  career.  They  know  them¬ 
selves  to  be  fit  to  study,  teach,  and  advance  knowledge;  and 
those  are  the  things  which  they  wish  to  be  free  to  do,  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  duties  or  functions  for  which  they  are  less  fit. 

A  president  who  understands  his  business  will  make  himself 
the  carrier  to  the  trustees  of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
students  of  the  university  and  of  the  younger  teachers.  In 
any  university  old  enough  to  have  accumulated  a  body  of 
traditions,  the  strongest  tradition  is  usually  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  teachers  to  the  older.  They  have  been 
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pupils  of  the  older  professors,  and  have  been  selected  by  them 
for  annual  appointments;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should 
be  under  the  orders  of  the  professors  in  regard  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  their  instruction.  This 
subordination  can  easily  be  carried  to  an  inexpedient  extreme; 
and  the  president  is  the  agent  thru  whom  it  can  be  mitigated. 
Under  a  wide  elective  system  the  choices  made  by  students 
year  after  year,  choices  which  often  involve  selection  among 
the  different  teachers  of  the  same  subject,  are  very  instructive 
to  the  president  and  the  deans;  and  it  is  thru  the  president 
and  the  deans  that  useful  information  of  this  sort  goes  first 
to  the  faculties,  and  later,  if  necessary,  to  the  trustees.  In 
performing  this  function  the  president  needs  to  exercise  great 
watchfulness  and  no  little  judgment.  A  narrow-minded  man, 
or  an  impetuous  and  impatient  man,  can  not  perform  it  satis¬ 
factorily;  but  that  only  shows  that  the  function  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  one. 

A  competent  president  will  be  sure  to  represent  professorial 
opinions  and  desires  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  spending  on 
the  present  generation  of  students  all  the  available  annual 
resources  of  the  university,  without  making  reserves  for  main¬ 
taining  and  replacing  a  wasting  plant,  such  as  a  corporation 
whose  object  is  to  make  a  money-profit  steadily  generation 
after  generation  necessarily  provides.  This  is  a  distinction 
between  a  commercial  corporation  and  an  educational  one 
which  some  bodies  of  university  trustees  find  it  difficult  to 
appreciate.  While  a  university  should  not  incur  deficits  or 
suffer  its  plant  to  waste  away  thru  neglect,  or  its  apparatus 
and  materials  to  be  used  up  without  being  replaced,  university 
trustees  should  have  a  very  lively  sense  that  the  whole  plant 
of  a  university,  except  its  grounds  and  buildings  and  some 
of  its  books  and  other  collections,  ought  to  be  short-lived 
and  frequently  replaced;  and  this  replacement  can  best  be 
provided  for  under  the  head  of  running  expenses.  Most  of 
the  accounting  which  has  come  into  fashion  of  late  years  in 
manufacturing  and  transportation  companies  is  adapted  only 
to  continuous  money-making  corporations,  and  is  likely  to 
be  misleading  if  applied  to  states,  cities,  and  permanent  insti- 
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tutions  of  education,  charity,  and  religion,  having  no  money¬ 
making  purpose  whatever.  A  university  should  never  borrow 
money,  or  have  any  “  liabilities.”  It  should  regard  indis¬ 
pensable  repairs  as  running  expenses;  and  for  improvements 
and  extensions  it  should  count  on  new  appropriations  if  it  is 
a  state  university,  or  new  endowments  and  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  if  it  is  an  endowed  university.  Its  real  estate  and  chattels 
should  not  be  carried  on  its  treasurer’s  books  as  “  assets  ” 
at  any  valuation  whatever.  They  are  not  salable,  and  no 
dividend  is  to  be  paid  on  them.  These  are  policies  which  are 
sure  to  commend  themselves  to  the  professors  and  other 
teachers  and  investigators  in  any  American  university,  and 
the  president  will  always  advocate  them  with  the  board  of 
trustees,  who,  being  business  men  or  lawyers,  may  have  some¬ 
what  different  expectations  and  desires. 

In  this  country  some  misconceptions  prevail  in  even  the 
educated  public  concerning  both  the  university  professor  and 
the  university  president.  Some  professors  have  lately  been 
inclined  to  represent  that  they  are  only  employees,  like 
operatives  in  a  mill  or  clerks  in  a  bank,  the  hired  servants 
of  a  board  of  directors  and  of  the  president  who  manages 
the  board.  In  the  imaginations  of  those  who  entertain  this 
idea,  the  president  is  the  arbitrary  and  unsympathetic  em¬ 
ployer.  This  conception  of  the  professor’s  situation  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  president’s  on  the  other  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  truth.  The  competent  and  zealous  professor 
is  in  reality  a  leader  and  inspirer  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
advancement  of  his  subject  and  the  improvement  of  the 
young  men  who  come  under  his  charge;  the  president  is 
never  in  the  position  of  a  military  commander  or  a  “  captain 
of  industry.”  He  can  not  serve  the  university  well  by  the 
exercise  of  any  arbitrary  authority,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
with  the  rarest  exceptions — he  does  not  possess,  or  attempt  to 
use,  any  such  authority.  There  is  no  place  in  a  university  for 
the  implicit  obedience  of  many  to  one,  as  there  must  be  in 
an  army,  or  in  a  great  machine-shop  in  which  safety  as  well 
as  productiveness  depends  on  obedience  to  definite  rules,  close 
cooperation  of  each  workman  with  many  others,  and  strict 
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adherence  to  repetitive  routine.  Teachers  can  not  work  to 
advantage  under  external  orders  or  in  rigid  frameworks;  and 
productiveness  in  research  can  not  even  be  imagined  without 
perfect  liberty  for  the  investigator  in  his  work,  except  as  to 
his  pecuniary  expenditures.  All  experience  shows  that  the 
limit  of  expenditure  can  not  be  left  to  the  investigator;  but 
this  is  the  only  limitation  on  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  The  university  authorities  may,  however,  reasonably 
require  of  every  investigator  not  infrequent  reports  of  prog¬ 
ress.  These  may  take  the  form  of  papers  read  before  learned 
societies  or  before  the  more  popular  associations  whose  object 
is  to  advance  science  and  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance 
among  scientists,  or  else  the  form  of  periodical  reports  made 
directly  to  the  president  or  some  academic  board. 

There  are  no  real  grounds  for  any  conflict  between  sound 
administrative  policy  in  the  university,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
professorial  interests,  or  students’  interests,  on  the  other.  The 
primary  object  of  university  administration  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  best  possible  body  of  capable,  enthusiastic,  and 
well-equipped  teachers,  and  the  largest  possible  body  of  ap¬ 
propriately  trained,  healthy,  and  ambitious  students,  and  to 
let  them  react  on  each  other  in  freedom.  This  is  the  teaching 
function  of  a  university.  The  second  object  of  university 
administration  is  to  promote  literary  and  scientific  productive¬ 
ness  in  the  staff  and  among  the  advanced  students.  Success 
in  this  undertaking  depends  on  the  individual  gifts  and  work¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  teachers  that  the  university  has  assembled, 
and  on  the  amount  of  money  that  the  university  can  afford 
to  spend  on  research.  This  is  the  research  function  of  a 
university.  In  neither  of  these  fields  of  activity  is  there  any 
place  for  a  university  despot  of  any  sort,  or  for  a  narrow¬ 
minded  administrator,  who  chooses  precipitately  a  way  of  his 
own,  and  then  wants  to  have  his  way. 

University  presidents,  being  accustomed  to  consider  and 
promote,  without  any  personal  bias,  the  interests  of  varied 
departments  of  instruction  or  of  their  own  institutions,  and 
of  the  schools  from  which  their  students  come,  are  easily 
drawn  to  the  study  of  other  public  interests,  particularly  those 
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of  a  social  or  educational  character.  By  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  they  become  publicists  and  useful  advisers  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  aspects  of  legislation  and  governmental 
administration. 

The  work  of  a  good  imiversity  president  is  selective,  con¬ 
sultative,  and  cooperative ;  he  works  as  a  leading  member,  now 
of  one  group  and  now  of  another;  he  has  no  use  for  arbitrary 
power,  for  he  can  effect  nothing  without  the  cooperation  of 
other  devoted  servants  and  friends  of  the  institution;  among 
his  colleagues,  the  professors,  he  is  the  disinterested  promoter 
of  their  interests,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  in  his  judgment 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  higher 
education,  which  all  admit  should  be  supreme;  he  is  the  best 
type  yet  evolved  of  the  democratic  executive  officer  who  has 
a  long  tenure,  enjoys  public  consideration,  and  can  put  all  his 
powers  to  noble  uses.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  he  should 
have  been  evolved  in  the  broad  field  of  education. 

As  the  American  people  learn  gradually  how  to  secure  good 
administrative  service  in  their  industries  and  governments,  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  are  created  which  have  tenures,  functions, 
and  powers  analogous  to  those  of  university  presidents. 
Thus,  the  long-service  heads  of  the  numerous  commissions 
and  boards  of  trustees  which  regulate  industries,  railroads,  and 
other  public  utilities,  and  manage  libraries,  hospitals,  asylums, 
religious  and  charitable  associations,  and  public  reservations, 
have  often  within  the  last  forty  years  illustrated  the  same 
method  in  public  or  semi-public  administrations  which  the 
universities  have  illustrated  in  their  presidencies ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  method  has  justified  itself  and  secured  public  ap¬ 
probation. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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EDUCATION  AND  PAY  OF  HEAD  AND  HAND 

A  thoughtful  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  raises 
anew  the  old  question  why  manual  laborers,  working  the 
longest  hours  and  being  allowed  no  annual  holiday,  yet  re¬ 
ceive  the  least  pay.  The  failure  to  receive  a  satisfactory  reply, 
he  avers,  is  the  root  cause  of  labor  disaffection.  Three  com¬ 
mon  answers  he  mentions  and  by  implication  rejects,  namely, 
that  the  mental  worker  has  a  more  fatiguing  task  than  the 
manual,  that  his  work  is  more  important,  and  that  he  has 
to  keep  up  better  appearances  than  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands.  As  the  Times  says,  “  This  is  not  the  cry  of  labor 
against  capital,  or  of  workers  against  idlers,  but  of  corduroy 
and  fustian  against  black  coats  and  white  collars.”  Why 
should  work  that  is  easy  and  pleasant  be  better  paid  than  that 
which  is  difficult  and  painful?  The  problem  really  involves 
two  distinct  questions:  First,  why  are  mental  workers  higher 
paid  than  manual  ?  Second,  ought  they  to  be  ?  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  purely  economic;  the  second  is  ethical.  This  article 
tries  to  state  untechnically  the  economist’s  answer  to  the  first 
question  and  to  point  out  how  the  answer  bears  on  educational 
policy. 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  mental  and  manual 
work.  The  popular  idea  appears  to  be  that  mental  occupa¬ 
tions  are  those  in  which  success  depends  chiefly  on  clever¬ 
ness  and  training  of  the  mind;  manual,  those  in  which  skill 
of  hand  and  strength  of  muscle  are  of  first  importance.  Until 
recent  times  only  the  learned  professions  and  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions  constituted  distinctively  mental  work;  the  industrial  pro¬ 
ducer,  doing  both  the  planning  and  the  execution,  was  a  man¬ 
ual  worker.  The  same  situation  still  exists,  in  farming,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  in  hand  trades  as  carried  on  in  country  places.  In 
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modern  industry  generally,  however,  one  group  of  persons 
makes  plans  and  another  carries  them  into  execution.  The 
former  are  mental  workers,  the  latter  manual.  We  may, 
perhaps,  classify  mental  workers  into  three  groups:  (i)  those 
who  plan  industrial  and  financial  operations;  (2)  members 
of  the  three  learned  professions,  teachers,  engineers,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  workers;  (3)  bookkeepers,  clerks,  copyists,  stenographers, 
and  other  persons  whose  work  demands  a  mental  training  that 
was  formerly  not  common .  property.  Manual  workers  in¬ 
clude:  (4)  farmers,  members  of  hand  trades,  trained  miners, 
skilled  machinists,  and  like  workers;  (5)  factory  operatives 
and  others  who  simply  carry  out  orders;  (6)  persons  who  do 
heavy  physical  work,  such  as  teamsters,  stevedores,  ditch  dig¬ 
gers,  general  laborers  and  the  like.  This  rough  grouping 
makes  no  pretense  at  exactness  or  completeness,  but  it  will 
serve  our  purpose.  On  this  basis  the  occupations  census  of 
1900  shows  some  3,000,000  mental  workers  and  25,000,000 
manual  ones  in  the  United  States.  This  overstates  rather 
than  understates  the  number  of  persons  who  would  commonly 
be  called  mental  workers. 

What  are  the  facts  regarding  work  and  pay?  Broadly 
speaking,  mental  workers  enjoy  shorter  hours,  longer  vaca¬ 
tions,  more  secure  tenure  of  position,  higher  social  standing, 
and  easier  work  than  manual  ones.  Members  of  section  i 
enjoy  by  far  the  highest  pay  of  any  group  of  workers;  those 
of  section  2  are  generally  fairly  well  paid,  while  section  3, 
tho  containing  many  well-paid  workers,  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  members  who  get  less  than  skilled  manual  workers  and 
whose  relative  economic  position  is  becoming  steadily  worse. 
Among  the  manual  workers,  sections  5  and  6  get  the  poorest 
pay  and  have  the  lowest  social  standing  of  any  class  in 
society,  while  section  4,  as  a  whole,  gets  better  pay  than  any 
other  class  of  workers  except  section  i  of  the  mental  workers 
and  the  superior  part  of  section  2.  Of  course  these  statements 
are  only  roughly  descriptive.  Our  first  task  is  to  explain 
these  facts,  and  the  explanation  is  fairly  simple. 

All  things  have  value  in  proportion  to  human  dependence 
on  them.  Labor  may  be  considered  a  potential  supply  of  valua- 
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ble  things,  whether  shoes  or  ditches  or  music  or  legal  services. 
Used  along  with  artificial  capital  like  machinery  and  railroads 
in  connection  with  the  materials  and  power  furnished  by 
nature,  labor  can  produce  valuable  things,  and  it  gets  value 
from  this  fact.  A  great  lawyer  receives  $750,000  for  his  work 
on  a  single  case  during  a  part  of  his  time  for  four  years,  a 
wonderful  opera  singer  obtains  $3,000  for  a  single  appear¬ 
ance,  a  coal-heaver  gets  $1.50  for  ten  hours  of  painful  toil. 
All  three  are  alike  in  one  thing — they  produce  something  for 
which  society  is  willing  to  pay.  Whether  the  work  is  mental 
or  manual,  pleasurable  or  painful,  in  itself  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  pay.  We  pay,  not  for  labor,  but  for  the  product 
of  labor.  Moral  considerations  are  neither  here  nor  there; 
the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  work  is  immaterial. 
If  the  services  are  of  a  sort  to  which  society  attaches  high 
value,  and  if  the  number  of  persons  who  can  render  them 
is  small,  then  those  persons  will  command  high  pay.  The 
higher  wages  of  mental  labor  are  but  the  reflection  of  its 
scarcity;  they  represent  its  greater  contribution  of  products 
desired  by  men.  A  great  engineer  plans  a  tunnel  thru  a 
mountain  and  a  thousand  laborers  work  half  a  dozen  years 
constructing  it.  The  engineer  gets  as  much  for  a  day’s  work 
as  one  of  the  laborers  for  half  a  year’s — why?  Solely  be¬ 
cause  such  work  as  his  is  scarce  and  its  product  is  valuable. 
For  a  thousand  men  who  can  dig  the  tunnel,  but  one  can  be 
found  capable  of  planning  it.  Clearly  enough,  the  more 
highly  society  values  the  thing  he  alone  can  do,  the  more  pay 
can  he  demand.  The  performing  of  splendid  music,  the 
rendering  of  unusual  legal  services,  the  management  of  a  great 
railway,  the  planning  of  a  magnificent  bridge — all  these  are 
services  on  which  society  sets  a  high  value,  and  few  are  the 
men  who  can  perform  them.  Hence  a  Paderewski,  a  Choate, 
a  Harriman,  a  Roebling  commands  high  pay.  But  the  sweep¬ 
ing  of  the  street  is  a  service  to  which  literally  millions  of 
men  are  equal,  and  tho  a  Paderewski  or  a  Choate  perform 
it,  he  can  command  no  more  for  it  than  the  humblest  laborer. 
It  is  the  work,  not  the  worker,  that  is  appraised. 

Applying  the  theory  to  our  classification  of  laborers,  we 
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find  the  first  group,  the  captains  of  industry,  few  in  number, 
and  the  superior  members  of  the  second  or  professional  group 
scarcely  more  numerous.  Every  man  is  performing  valuable 
service,  and  pay  is  high.  But  in  the  third  group,  the  more 
or  less  mechanical  mental  workers,  the  ranks  are  overflowing, 
and  pay  is  low.  Similarly,  among  manual  workers  the  high 
pay  of  skilled  artizans  in  group  four  reflects  the  scarcity  of 
men  fitted  to  perform  such  labor,  while  the  pittance  received 
by  members  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  expresses  the  low 
valuation  placed  on  their  services  in  consequence  of  the 
abundant  supply.  In  one  word,  most  mental  labor  is  scarcer 
than  most  physical,  and  its  services  are  more  highly  valued; 
therefore  its  pay  is  higher.  But  those  sorts  of  mental  work 
that  are  common  are  lower  paid  than  the  uncommon  sorts 
of  physical  work.  The  skilled  craftsman  gets  more  pay  than 
the  bookkeeper,  the  clerk,  or  the  commonplace  teacher. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter.  Purely  manual 
labor  is  constantly  declining  in  relative  value  because  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  all  the  time  supplanting  it.  A  hundred  laborers  move 
2,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  a  day  and  each  gets  $i  a  day 
wages.  The  moving  of  a  yard  of  earth  is  worth  five  cents. 
A  steam  shovel  appears  on  the  scene  that  will  move  the  2,000 
yards  for  $20.  The  moving  of  a  yard  of  earth  is  worth  but 
one  cent,  and  the  laborer’s  services  in  moving  earth  are  worth 
but  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  his  wages  in  that  occupation  fall 
to  that  amount.  For  a  century  and  a  half  this  process  of 
depreciating  the  worth  of  purely  manual  labor  has  gone  on. 
Loud  and  bitter  have  been  the  worker’s  complaints  and  many 
there  have  been  to  explain  how  he  was  being  robbed  of  his 
product,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  a  day  of  mere  manual 
labor  is  relatively  of  less  value  in  1911  than  it  was  in  1811, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  will  be  of  less  value  in  2011  than 
it  is  now.  As  capital  continues  to  increase  faster  than  popu¬ 
lation,  more  and  more  will  the  machine  perform  our  physical 
tasks,  and  the  worker,  if  he  is  to  be  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid 
for  doing  what  the  machine  can  not  do — that  is,  mental  work. 

The  application  of  scientific  management  works  in  the  same 
direction.  If  an  ordinary  laborer  moves  twelve  tons  of  pig 
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iron  in  a  day  and  the  efficiency  expert  devises  methods  whereby 
he  can  move  forty-eight  tons,  then  the  latter  becomes  the 
standard,  rates  of  pay  and  prices  become  adjusted  to  the 
standard,  and  the  man  who  can  not  learn  the  new  method 
must  get  a  new  job;  he  does  not  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
new  method.  The  mere  human  machine  continually  becomes 
relatively  less  valuable,  and  its  pay  relatively  smaller. 

If  this  be  true,  why  has  not  the  absolute  value  of  manual 
work  long  since  gone  down  to  the  zero  point,  why  does 
mere  manual  labor  command  any  pay  at  all?  If  wants  had 
not  grown,  if  men  generally  were  living  on  the  plane  of  a 
century  ago,  the  labor  of  a  handful  with  our  present  .equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  might  satisfy  those  wants  and  mere  manual 
work  might  have  no  value.  The  constant  expansion  of  wants, 
however,  creates  new  demands  for  work;  therefore  even 
purely  manual  labor  still  has  value,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
always  will  have;  but  its  pay  does  not  rise  like  the  pay  of 
that  labor  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
machine. 

The  great  increase  in  productiveness  due  to  machinery  has 
caused  a  great  rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  Not  only  did 
the  nineteenth  century  create  millionaires  by  the  hundred,  but 
it  multiplied  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of 
the  professional  man,  the  ordinary  business  man,  the  technical 
expert,  the  skilled  artizan,  and  the  farmer,  some  tenfold, 
some  thirtyfold,  some  a  hundredfold.  Our  whole  idea  of 
what  is  necessary  for  decent  human  existence  has  risen  aston¬ 
ishingly.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  begun  to  set  new 
and  higher  standards  for  the  whole  community.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  let  people  herd  together  in  our  tenements 
and  die  off  like  flies.  By  tenement-house  laws  we  set  a 
standard  of  housing  below  which  we  will  not  let  people  be 
crowded.  We  set  standards  of  purity  for  water  and  milk 
and  food  and  say  they  must  be  lived  up  to.  By  social  con¬ 
vention  we  demand  certain  standards  in  dress.  We  enforce 
standards  in  education,  and  by  collecting  taxes  we  compel 
every  one  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  means  of  public  recreation.  All  these  things 
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cost  money.  The  rising  standard  socially  enforced  is  un¬ 
ceasingly  raising  the  cost  of  living  for  the  poorest  members 
of  the  community.  Both  by  depreciating  the  value  of  purely 
mechanical  labor  and  by  raising  the  expense  of  living,  modern 
life  works  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  mere  human 
machine. 

This  opens  up  an  interesting  possibility.  Conceivably,  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  may  make  self-support,  or  more  accurately 
family  support,  impossible  for  the  merely  manual  laborer,  if 
it  has  not  already  done  so.  (By  the  term  “merely  manual 
laborer  ”  is  not  meant  the  unskilled  laborer,  who  is  often  a 
man  of  intelligence,  but  the  man  of  mental  grade  so  low  that 
he  can  learn  to  do  only  rude  physical  tasks.)  That 
most  sober  and  scientific  of  modern  social  investigators,  See- 
bohm  Rowntree,  calmly  declares  that  the  wages  of  ordinary 
unskilled  labor  in  York  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  mere  physical  efficiency  of  the  laborer  and  his  family, 
and  he  regards  York  as  typical  of  provincial  England.  Booth 
had  already  shown  the  same  thing  for  London,  and  the 
studies  of  Mrs.  More  and  Chapin  have  recently  indicated  a 
similar  condition  for  New  York.  Our  vast  natural  resources 
for  the  present  prevent  such  a  state  from  prevailing  generally 
in  this  country,  but  the  growth  of  population  may  in  time  take 
care  of  that.  Can  it  be  that  social  evolution  has  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  it  necessitates  a  higher  type  of  humanity  than 
we  have  had  ?  Is  the  mere  manual  worker,  the  mere  human 
machine,  in  process  of  elimination? 

To  return  to  the  explanation  of  wage  differences,  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  mental  workers?  In 
the  first  place,  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  great 
mental  power  but  sparingly  among  her  children;  therefore  the 
posts  demanding  such  power,  like  the  higher  positions  in  the 
professions,  in  engineering,  and  in  business  management,  are 
open  only  to  the  fortunate  few  who  are  born  with  the  re¬ 
quired  gifts.  The  second  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  properly 
equipped  mental  workers  lies  in  the  superior  training  that  is 
necessary  for  them.  The  boy  who  is  educated  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineer  will  probably  be  a  source  of  expense  to  his  parents 
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till  he  is  at  least  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old;  if 
they  put  him  into  a  skilled  hand  trade  like  carpentry,  he  be¬ 
comes  self-supporting  several  years  earlier;  if  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  him  drift  into  an  unskilled  occupation,  he  can  pay 
his  own  way  as  young  as  fourteen.  Most  people  can  not 
afford  to  pay  out  money  for  their  children  until  they  are 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  unfortunately  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  unskilled  workers  feel  that  they  must  have  their 
children’s  help  as  early  as  the  law  allows.  Most  of  them  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  almost  irrevocably  fixing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny  of  their  children  by  letting  them  go  to  work 
untrained.  With  certain  exceptions,  we  may  say  that  the  high 
grade  intellectual  occupations  are  the  monopoly  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  children  brought  up  by  the  wealthy  or  well-to-do  classes, 
while  the  group  of  unskilled  workers  consists  in  part  of  men 
mentally  incapable  of  other  work  (and  their  number,  unfor¬ 
tunately  all  too  large,  is  constantly  recruited  by  the  birth  of 
fresh  armies  of  incapables),  and  in  part  of  men  having  the 
native  capacity  but  lacking  the  training  for  other  work. 

The  higher  pay  of  mental  work,  then,  so  far  as  such  work  is 
higher  paid,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  its  scarcity, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  its  being  mental  work.  We  may  object 
to  society’s  valuations  if  we  please;  we  may  say  that  it  ought 
to  want  to  give  more  for  art  and  music  and  less  for  lobster 
and  terrapin,  more  for  monumental  public  buildings  and  less 
for  moving-picture  shows;  but  whatever  our  moral  objections, 
we  must  admit  that  the  existing  state  of  demand  will  for 
the  time  being  determine  what  things  are  worth.  That  given, 
economic  law  will  inevitably  give  the  highest  pay  to  the  man 
whose  services  are  most  essential  in  providing  those  things; 
and  in  view  of  the  greater  importance  and  scarcity  of  most 
kinds  of  mental  work,  it  will  continue  to  get  higher  pay. 

Particular  cases  of  injustice  aside,  moreover,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  any  one  has  legitimate  grounds  for  complaint 
because  his  services  are  not  valued  higher.  If  the  low-paid 
worker,  whether  mental  or  manual,  does  not  object  to  the 
distribution  of  income  as  between  laborers  and  capital  owners, 
he  has  no  special  ground  of  complaint  against  society  for 
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putting  a  low  value  on  his  services.  He  may  reasonably  com¬ 
plain,  however,  of  the  conditions  that  have  left  him  incapable 
of  performing  more  useful,  difficult,  and  therefore  high-paid 
work.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  educational 
problem. 

So  far  as  economic  inefficiency  and  consequent  low  pay  are 
due  to  inadequate  natural  endowment,  the  educator  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.  Possibly  the  eugenist  may  in  time  have  something 
definite  to  offer,  but  in  our  present  ignorance  regarding  hered¬ 
ity,  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  should  make  broad  asser¬ 
tions  regarding  inherited  intellectual  power.  On  the  whole, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  actually  inherited 
differences  are  perhaps  less  important,  and  nutrition  and  train¬ 
ing  more  important,  than  we  had  imagined.  There  is  fair 
agreement  that  social  action  for  improved  living  conditions 
means  a  better  chance  for  the  sound  body  that  conditions 
the  strong  mind.  Houses  that  let  in  light  and  sunshine  and 
air,  pure  water,  milk,  and  food,  parks,  playgrounds,  whole¬ 
some  conditions  for  women  in  industry,  general  education  in 
the  care  of  children,  the  eradication  of  preventable  disease — 
all  these  things  may  preserve  a  few  weaklings,  but  they  serve 
to  increase  the  physical  vigor  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
to  give  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of  ability. 
Public  opinion,  moreover,  is  advancing  along  eugenic  lines, 
and  we  shall  in  time  doubtless  take  further  steps  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  numbers  among  the  notoriously  unfit  classes. 
This  whole  problem  of  natural  endowment,  however,  the  edu¬ 
cator  must  turn  over  to  the  eugenist  and  the  social  economist 
for  solution. 

The  question  of  training  belongs  to  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  his  answer  must  rest  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
He  must  aim  at  an  economically  efficient  community,  for 
economic  prosperity  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  growth  and  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  social  virtues  on  which  modern  civilization  rests. 
The  first  requirement  of  wholesome  life  for  the  ordinary  man 
is  a  purely  economic  one:  he  must  be  able  to  earn  his  own 
living;  he  must  be  able  to  do  something  that  society  values 
enough  so  that  he  can  live  by  his  work.  If  there  are  any 
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requirements  common  to  all  occupations,  the  common  school 
ought  to  teach  them  to  all  children,  and  it  ought  to  teach  also 
all  those  things  which  the  state  considers  essential  to  citizen¬ 
ship.  Our  common  school  curriculum  in  the  past  was  appar¬ 
ently  based  on  a  naive  assumption  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  plus  geography,  grammar,  and  United  States  his¬ 
tory,  constituted  such  essentials.  Modern  criticism  has  made 
us  revise  our  list,  and  it  will  compel  further  revision;  but  the 
underlying  principle  is  sound.  In  a  modern  civilized  com¬ 
munity  the  essentials  certainly  include  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  perform  the  fundamental  arithmetical  operations; 
they  include  some  knowledge  of  geographical  relations  and  of 
economic  and  political  institutions.  A  list  of  the  essentials 
can  not  be  laid  down  here,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  mechanics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  far  more  necessary  requirement  for  effective  living 
in  an  age  of  machinery  than  is  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Whatever  the  essentials,  they  must 
be  given  to  all  children,  rich  and  poor,  whether  they  are  later 
to  be  lawyers  or  teamsters,  professors  or  janitors,  masons  or 
machinists.  This  means  a  period  of  undifferentiated  com¬ 
pulsory  education  that  may  well  lengthen  out  as  wealth  in¬ 
creases  and  popular  ideas  of  the  necessary  minimum  rise. 

This  common  minimum  does  not  measure  the  duty  of  the 
school,  however.  Economic  and  social  efficiency  demands  dif¬ 
ferentiation  beyond  this  point,  and  this  means  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  futile  to  give  to  the  ninety  per  cent,  of  common 
minds  and  hands  the  training  adapted  to  the  ten  per  cent,  of 
uncommon  ones.  The  widespread  popular  discontent  with 
our  curriculum  has  back  of  it  the  sound  feeling  that  every 
child  should  receive  such  training  for  a  vocation  as  he  is 
capable  of  profiting  by.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  not 
only  does  this  mean  manual  as  well  as  mental  work  in  the 
common  schools,  but  it  means  definite,  tho  not  technical,  voca¬ 
tional  training  thru  at  least  two  years  of  the  compulsory  school 
period.  It  may  well  be  objected  that  boys  are  too  young  to 
make  choice  of  a  life  work  at  so  early  a  period  as  say  twelve 
years  of  age.  Very  true,  but  that  affords  no  justification  for 
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turning  children  out  of  the  common  school  wholly  unprepared 
to  do  anything.  Far  better  were  it  to  add  two  years  to  our 
compulsory  school  period,  as  we  could  well  afford  to  do  with 
a  rationalized  curriculum  containing  large  vocational  elements. 

The  same  imperious  economic  demands  that  necessitate 
vocational  training  in  school  require  that  the  state  follow  the 
child  after  the  period  of  formal  school  training  into  industry, 
insisting  that  whether  by  continuation  schools,  by  apprentice¬ 
ship,  by  cooperation  of  employers  with  the  schools,  or  by 
whatever  means  may  be  found  most  useful,  he  learn  w’ell  some 
occupation  whereby  he  can  make  a  living.  There  must  be  no 
sharp  break  between  school  and  shop  or  factory.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  state  the  child  of  the  low-paid  laborer  can  not  be  left 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  or 
weakness  of  his  parents  in  failing  to  give  him  adequate  edu¬ 
cation.  The  minimum  of  training  here  suggested  would  not 
do  away  with  the  differences  in  pay  of  manual  and  mental 
workers,  which  rest  on  deeper  causes,  but  it  would  make  the 
work  of  the  low-grade  worker  worth  more,  and  would  thus 
raise  his  pay. 

Selection  is  no  less  necessary  than  differentiation  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  difficult  task  of  discovering  particular  aptitudes 
and  inclinations  must  continue  to  be  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  friends,  helped,  it  may  be,  by  the 
expert  advice  of  vocation  bureaus  or  like  organizations.  A 
properly  organized  free  school  system,  officered  by  teachers 
on  the  alert  to  select  the  best  pupils  and  give  them  wide  oppor¬ 
tunity,  would  mean  a  constant  upward  flow  of  capable  boys 
and  girls  from  the  unskilled  labor  group  into  the  skilled  field 
and  into  the  intellectual  occupations,  thus  breaking  the  monop¬ 
oly  now  held  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  rich. 
Along  with  this  there  should  be  conjoined  a  much  more  rigid 
selection  than  now  prevails  in  schools  for  the  training  of 
mental  workers.  This  would  bring  about  a  corresponding 
downward  movement,  freeing  these  difficult  occupations  of 
those  feeble  folk  whose  only  support  comes  from  their  parents’ 
money.  The  most  of  our  colleges  and  technological  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  might,  with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  cut 
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off  the  poorest  third  of  their  students  and  send  them  into 
training  for  other  and  easier  tasks  that  they  could  do  well. 

The  thing  to  be  desired,  be  it  noted,  is  not  so  much  a  change 
in  the  proportions  of  men  going  into  mental  and  manual 
work  as  it  is  a  good  system  of  enlisting  the  right  persons 
in  each  occupation.  We  have  had  an  advantage  over  older 
countries  in  the  absence  of  social  classes,  but  with  growing 
inequalities  of  wealth,  the  barriers  become  harder  to  surmount. 
To  maintain  the  conditions  of  equalized  opportunity  essential 
to  a  democratic  industrial  state,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
more  varied  educational  opportunities  in  the  common  school 
with  stricter  demands  by  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Given  a  universal  minimum  of  education,  an  effective  sys¬ 
tem  of  selection,  and  the  inclusion  of  vocational  training  in 
the  curriculum,  the  next  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  type 
of  vocational  education?  Discussion  here  is  in  a  hopeless 
muddle  for  lack  of  understanding  of  certain  simple  economic 
facts.  Manufacturers  are  demanding  that  the  public  schools 
turn  out  trained  factory  hands  as  they  have  turned  out  in  the 
past  raw  material  for  clerks  and  stenographers;  and  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  are  arguing  that  we  should  turn 
our  schools  into  mere  apprenticeship  institutions. 

Among  the  multitude  of  considerations  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves  in  this  connection,  but  two  are  selected  for  special  men¬ 
tion.  Modern  industry  demands  of  the  worker  in  increasing 
degree  the  power  of  adaptation.  A  man  learns  an  art  or 
trade,  and  a  new  process  or  a  new  machine  throws  him  on 
the  street.  The  introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  of  the 
linotype  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as  spectacular  illustrations 
of  a  process  that  is  universal  and  continuous.  In  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  trained  man  who  can  do  but  one  thing  is  likely 
sooner  or  later  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
skilled.  The  worker  needs  adaptability — and  what  gives 
adaptability?  Knowledge  of  things  in  their  broader  relations. 
We  must  not  try  to  turn  out  from  our  public  schools  tech¬ 
nically  trained  machinists  or  blacksmiths  or  cotton  spinners 
or  cooks;  for  if  we  give  adequate  technical  training  we  shall 
have  time  for  nothing  else;  and  moreover,  actual  technical 
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training  we  must  insist  on  the  industry  itself  furnishing,  per¬ 
haps  thru  part  time  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  school, 
after  the  plan  that  is  being  successfully  employed  in  some 
European  states,  and  that  is  being  tried  in  Cincinnati  and  else¬ 
where  in  our  own  country. 

We  should  have  courage  enough  to  insist  on  theory  as  the 
backbone  of  vocational  work  in  public  schools.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  our  best  technical  schools  are  doing,  and  with 
marked  success.  Unless  we  do  have  such  courage,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  vocational  education  is  going  to  result  simply  in  em¬ 
ployers  getting  somewhat  better  labor,  trained  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  The  laborer  is  not  going  to  be  any  better  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  industry,  to  fit  himself  into 
a  new  industrial  niche  when  the  old  one  is  closed  up.  The 
educational  expert  will  do  well  to  realize  that  the  free  lateral 
movement  and  mobility  of  labor,  once  placed  in  industry,  are 
of  first  importance  to  a  sound  and  just,  industrial  system,  that 
the  man  thrust  down  out  of  his  own  grade  into  the  army  of 
the  low  paid  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  social  stability  as  the 
one  denied  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  grade  for  which  his 
natural  qualifications  fit  him,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
such  a  fall  is  to  make  the  worker  industrially  intelligent,  not 
merely  to  train  him  to  do  one  thing. 

The  second  point  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  It 
is  a  common  delusion  that  industrial  training  should  turn  out 
hand,  not  machine,  workers.  This  is  the  amiable  madness  of 
those  educational  and  industrial  reformers  who  look  forward 
to  a  world  with  all  its  wants  supplied  by  a  glorified  arts  and 
crafts  movement.  Artistic  craftsmanship  is  an  excellent  thing 
and  we  want  all  we  can  have  of  it;  but  the  great  mass  of  our 
wants  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  supplied  by  machine  products. 
The  industrial  life  of  the  future  will  be  based  on  the  machine 
and  extra-human  power,  and  the  industrial  training  of  the 
future  will  be  increasingly  a  training  in  the  understanding  and 
use  of  machinery.  A  study  of  the  gasoline  engine  would 
today  be  fully  as  desirable  an  element  in  the  common  school 
curriculum  as  a  course  in  carpentry  or  metal  working  or 
bookkeeping  or  grammatical  analysis — and  to  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  boys  it  would  be  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  worker  who  knows  nothing  of  machinery  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics  is  badly  handicapped  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  industrial  changes  of  a  machine  age.  Let  the  educa¬ 
tional  reformer  remember  that  the  industrial  worker  needs  to 
understand  machinery,  in  order  that  he  may  master  modern 
industry  instead  of  being  mastered  by  it. 

Evidently  enough,  the  demands  of  industry  must  give  the 
general  lines  of  the  scheme  of  vocational  training,  but  the 
educator  should  never  yield  to  the  clamor  of  any  class  of 
employers  demanding  young  workers  trained  in  a  mere  spe¬ 
cialized  technic  at  public  expense.  Let  the  school  hold  fast,  in 
its  vocational  training  no  less  than  in  its  civic  instruction, 
to  the  instilling  of  principles,  not  to  the  teaching  of  mere 
technical  details.  It  will  have  its  hands  full  with  this  task, 
and  it  will  be  fulfilling  its  true  function  of  training  intelligent 
and  self-reliant  citizens,  capable  of  doing  their  part  econom¬ 
ically  as  well  as  politically,  because  they  know  enough  of 
industry  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  endless  succession  of 
changes  that  make  up  modern  industrial  progress.  Adapta¬ 
bility  thru  intelligence  based  on  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  industrial  life  and  processes — such  should 
be  the  goal  of  vocational  instruction  for  industrial  workers. 

If  such  an  educational  scheme  brought  us  nearer  to  putting 
each  person  into  that  economic  position  for  which  he  is  fitted 
by  natural  endowments  and  proper  training,  we  should  see  an 
increased  power  of  wealth  production  that  would  make  all 
wages  of  greater  value,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  relative 
wages  of  mental  and  manual  labor  would  differ  greatly  from 
their  present  ratio.  So  far  as  the  way  was  opened  for  previ¬ 
ously  debarred  classes  to  enter  the  more  intellectual  occupa¬ 
tions,  relative  wages  there  would  come  down ;  but  the  expelling 
of  the  incompetent  children  of  the  well-to-do  would  work  in 
the  other  direction.  Such  of  them  as  were  financially  able, 
under  our  present  topsy-turvy  distribution,  might  become 
idlers,  but  the  most  of  them  would  enter  other  occupations 
whose  demands  were  less  severe,  thus  taking  the  places  va¬ 
cated  by  those  who  came  up  from  below.  Unless  we  knew 
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which  class  is  more  numerous,  we  could  not  foretell  the  effect 
on  comparative  wages. 

If  the  result  were  a  relative  gain  to  the  manual  workers, 
the  consequence  would  be  socially  desirable,  for  it  would 
come  about  almost  certainly  thru  an  increase  in  their  real 
wages  rather  than  a  decrease  in  those  of  mental  workers. 
If  high-paid  labor  becomes  relatively  cheaper  by  reason  of  its 
abundance,  then  its  products  will  likewise  decline  in  value, 
and  the  gain  goes  to  the  consumer  of  those  products,  whoever 
he  be.  Further,  changes  in  price  largely  direct  consumption; 
make  a  thing  cheap,  and  demand  for  it  is  increased.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the  products  of  mental 
labor,  more  particularly  where  they  take  non-material  and 
ideal  forms,  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible;  for  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  increased  wealth  shall  mean  more  development 
of  the  ideal  side  of  life  and  not  merely  more  things. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  manual  laborers  have  little 
to  gain  at  the  expense  of  mental  workers.  Any  gains  they 
make  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  must  be  at  the  cost  rather 
of  capital  owners.  In  general,  it  is  where  mental  workers 
have  control  of  capital  or  are  in  intimate  relations  with  those 
having  such  control,  that  they  get  excessive  rewards.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  unskilled 
manual  worker,  and  yet  more  the  skilled  one,  has  any  par¬ 
ticular  feeling  of  injustice  at  the  higher  pay  of  the  foreman, 
the  superintendent,  the  engineer,  the  unusual  teacher  or  clergy¬ 
man,  unless  members  of  the  latter  groups  are  parasites  of 
great  wealth.  What  does  arouse  his  indignation  is  the  receipt 
of  huge  incomes  by  men  whose  mental  labor  consists  chiefly 
in  carrying  out  financial  and  legal  manipulations  by  which 
they  get  control  of  valuable  income-yielding  property,  in  se¬ 
curing  by  devious  methods,  at  the  hands  of  pliant  legislators, 
monopoly  franchises  and  privileges  like  tariff  favors,  in  de¬ 
vising  means  by  which  laws  supposedly  made  in  the  common 
interest  may  be  broken  or  evaded  with  impunity.  The  com¬ 
plaint  in  such  cases  is  directed,  not  against  the  high  pay  of 
mental  workers,  but  against  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
them  thru  the  control  of  capital;  and  this  leads  us  straight 
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back  to  the  politico-economic  field  of  property  relations,  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  corporation  control.  Every  movement  for  better 
industrial  relations  means  some  interference  with  established 
institutions  and  vested  wrongs,  and  no  progress  is  to  be  made 
without  such  disturbance.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  progress 
involves  richer  personalities,  better  fitted  to  the  economic  and 
social  environment,  and  certainly  our  existing  school  system, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  pitiably  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  selecting  children  for  the  calling  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  adapted,  and  then  giving  them  the  training,  both  of 
head  and  hand,  that  will  help  them  become  workers  pro¬ 
ductive  of  values  both  economic  and  social. 

H.  R.  Mussey 

Barnard  College’ 

Columbia  University 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  TOMORROW 

The  school  of  yesterday  and  the  school  of  tomorrow — the 
one  gave  us  the  old-fashioned  education  of  our  fathers:  the 
other  will  give  us  the  new-fashioned  education  of  our  sons 
and  daughters.  The  one  refers  largely  to  life’s  school  in  the 
past.  The  other  contemplates  school  life  in  the  future. 

First,  the  old-fashioned  school,  the  school  of  a  generation 
ago,  even  of  our  own  childhood  days.  There  father  and  son 
joined  hands  as  they  pushed  their  way  westward  across  the 
continent,  leveled  the  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  bridged  the 
streams,  broke  the  virgin  soil — joined  hands  as  they  cleared 
new  grounds,  opened  sugar  camps,  dug  tile  ditches,  built  flood¬ 
gates,  erected  their  cabins  and  barns,  fenced  their  own  farms, 
butchered  their  winter’s  meat,  sheared  their  own  sheep,  and 
wove  their  own  homespun,  where  entire  families  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  small  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
straw  hats,  butter,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  whips,  carts,  sleds, 
yokes,  kegs,  barrels,  carpets,  rugs,  etc. 

It  gave  us  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  school.  Children  worked 
in  the  open,  developed  their  hearts  and  minds  under  the  open 
sky,  hardened  their  nerves  in  the  sunshine,  built  up  their  mus¬ 
cles  with  the  ax  and  the  hoe,  studied  plants  and  animals  first¬ 
hand,  yielded  to  the  family  discipline,  and  accepted  the  moral 
restraints  of  their  community.  There  was  not  much  need  for 
books  in  those  days.  There  were  long  hours  for  work  and 
few  hours  for  study.  Whole  families  toiled  and  saved  and 
scrimped  nine  months  in  every  year  that  their  children  might 
go  to  the  ungraded  school  the  other  three  months  and  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  education.  It  all  ended  in 
splendid  health,  in  sanity  of  vision,  in  capacity  for  work,  and 
in  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  life. 
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It  is  different  today.  A  great  change  has  come  about. 
We  have  past  in  one  generation  from  the  school  of  yester¬ 
day  to  the  school  of  today,  with  only  suggestions  of  the 
school  of  tomorrow.  The  world’s  work  is  not  done  as  it 
once  was.  The  old-time  school  of  life  has  largely  disappeared. 
The  home  does  not  stand  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren  where  it  once  stood.  Rural  life  is  succeeded  by  urban 
life;  individual  and  family  production  are  displaced  by  the 
factory  system;  non-specialized  work  by  minute  subdivision 
of  labor;  the  independent  worker  by  the  labor  union;  the  local 
market  by  the  world  market;  isolation  by  interdependence; 
partnership  by  giant  corporations,  and  so  on. 

In  the  marvelous  social  and  industrial  evolution  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  the  home  has  lost  its  place  as  an  industrial 
unit,  and  has  lost  its  strongest  influences  in  the  training  of  its 
children.  Our  young  people  are  not  being  trained  to  work. 
All  opportunity  for  the  city  boy  and  girl  to  labor  under  health¬ 
ful  and  varying  conditions  and  under  wholesome  environment 
is  gone.  Our  city  girls  have  lost  the  wholesome  tasks  of 
the  home  and  the  safe  freedom  of  the  country  in  exchange  for 
the  tortured  piano,  the  entertainment  hall,  the  ballroom,  and 
the  novel.  The  boy  has  exchanged  his  lost  inheritance  of 
rugged  and  useful  occupation  for  the  chasing  of  ice  carts  and 
fire  engines,  the  building  of  bonfires  in  streets  and  alleys,  and 
the  prowlings  and  depredations  of  city  gangs. 

Our  young  people  are  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
our  modern  easy-going  homes  and  schools  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living.  Everything  comes  so 
easy  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  their  lives  that  they 
expect  a  continuance  of  easy  living  all  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Even  our  parents,  our  self-made  fathers  and  mothers,  look 
with  pride  these  days  upon  their  amalgamated  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  ease,  growing  up  to  be  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  taught  the  lesson  every  day  of  their  lives  that  to  labor 
with  the  hand  is  the  other  fellow’s  misfortune.  And  so,  young 
fellows  reach  our  high  school  today  who  never  did  a  full  day’s 
manual  work  in  their  lives,  who  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
earn  their  own  schoolbooks  and  laundry  bills,  much  less  their 
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own  board  and  clothing.  They  come  to  school  with  cuffed 
shirts  and  cuffed  trousers.  They  ride  in  street  cars  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  distances  that  their  fathers  used  to  walk.  They  set 
themselves  up  as  students — college  material,  if  you  please,  and 
try  to  throw  themselves  into  an  atmosphere  of  patent  leather 
shoes,  silk  socks,  dress  suits,  editorial  staffs,  dramatic  and 
operatic  clubs,  class  hops,  track  meets,  frats,  sororities,  ban¬ 
ners,  ribbons,  and  yells. 

We  are  prone  to  excuse  the  modern  boy.  Times  have 
changed.  The  pioneer  days  have  past.  Science  and  inven¬ 
tion  have  destroyed  the  homely  industries.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  factory,  machine-made  goods,  specialization,  skilled  labor, 
etc.  The  old-time  workshop  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Unionism 
and  large  enterprise  have  destroyed  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  son  no  longer  works  alongside  the  father.  No  demand  for 
unskilled  hands.  Our  boys  run  idle.  They  are  not  trained  in 
labor.  Not  trained  to  do  any  one  thing  well.  We  do  not 
depend  on  training  these  days.  We  call  it  education,  but  we 
educate  away  from  labor,  and  boys  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  hold  an  office  job,  carry  manicured  hands,  wear 
clean  linen,  take  Saturdays  off,  and  draw  a  salary  instead  of 
wages. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  remarkable  change  in 
our  industrial,  social,  and  domestic  life?  To  my  mind  it 
means  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  schools.  An  almost  over¬ 
whelming  responsibility  upon  that  sole  instrument  of  the  State 
supported  by  the  people  and  intrusted  with  the  all-round  train¬ 
ing  and  the  largest  possible  development  of  our  youth.  It 
calls  not  for  a  return  of  the  school  of  yesterday,  not  for  a 
continuance  of  the  school  of  today,  but  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  of  tomorrow — a  school  that 
will  make  up  in  part,  at  least,  the  loss  of  old-time  educative 
agencies;  that  will  provide  our  young  men  and  women  with 
courses  of  training  that  promise  fiber,  virility,  and  red  blood; 
courses  of  training  that  will  develop  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  aggressiveness;  and  that  will  lead  to  industry;  to  fields  of 
industry,  to  skill  in  industry,  to  habits  of  industry. 

The  school  of  yesterday  kept  three  months  in  the  year;  the 
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school  of  today  holds  ten;  the  school  of  tomorrow  will  run 
the  year  round.  The  school  of  yesterday  aimed  only  at  the 
rudiments  of  an  elementary  education  and  left  the  young  man 
to  receive  the  best  of  his  training  in  everyday  life.  The  school 
of  today  offers  a  maximum  of  book-learning,  but  leaves  the 
majority  of  our  children  in  blind  alleys  as  they  try  to  make 
their  way  out  into  our  great  industrial  world.  The  school  of 
tomorrow  will  give  every  child  his  American  birthright,  what¬ 
ever  his  prospective  career;  namely,  the  largest  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  which  he  is  capable  in  body  as  well  as  brain,  in 
hand  as  well  as  heart. 

In  the  light  of  modern  day  industrial  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  man  under  the  sun  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sturdy  and  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
can  defend  the  practise  of  our  modern  high  schools,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  offering  forenoon' education  in  academic  courses,  and 
in  turning  our  young  men  and  women  loose  in  our  streets 
every  day  at  twelve  and  one  o’clock.  This  may  not  be  the 
■  fault  of  the  school.  It  certainly  meets  the  demand  of  our 
twentieth-century  parents,  who  consider  their  little  sons  good 
for  about  four  recitations  a  day  under  an  academic  teacher, 
and  then  in  the  interest  of  their  health  and  brain  they  must 
be  allowed  to  run  free  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  high  school 
teacher  that  imagines  that  she  sends  her  young  men  home  mid¬ 
day  for  afternoon  study  has  not  taken  pains  to  follow  them 
very  far  into  the  downtown  streets.  A  father  excused  the 
failure  of  his  son  to  me  the  other  day  by  the  statement  that 
it  is  only  the  plugger  that  studies  these  days.  The  bright 
'  fellow  learns  even  in  his  freshman  year  how  to  steer  his  courses 
and  work  his  teachers. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  why  so  many  of  our  downtown  streets, 
department  stores,  moving-picture  shows,  cheap  theaters,  etc., 
'are  crowded  with  unattended  schoolgirls  every  afternoon,  or 
why  lone  boys  mope  along  busy  streets  observing  the  crowds, 
the  shop  windows,  the  fire  engine  houses,  pool  rooms,  and 
the  fakers ;  or  why  our  more  restless  fellows  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  self-appointed  athletic  teams,  or  in  gangs  that 
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secrete  themselves  in  caves  and  shacks,  smoke  cigarettes  and 
pipes,  play  cards,  and  read  trashy  literature. 

This  very  day  our  easy-going  parents  complain  that  we  are 
overworking  their  children;  that  we  are  breaking  down  the 
health  of  their  boys,  shattering  their  nervous  systems.  Mrs. 
Logan,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  ranting  article,  charged  teachers 
as  being  “  murderers  of  the  modern  innocents  and  Edward 
Bok  thinks  teachers  are  “  criminals  at  the  feet  of  American 
parents.” 

I  don’t  believe  it.  We  are  not  breaking  down  the  health 
of  our  children.  Not  in  the  modern  day  school.  We  are 
not  overworking  our  boys.  Not  these  days.  You  don’t  over¬ 
work  boys  any  more.  They  won’t  stand  for  it.  If  anything, 
the  schools  are  getting  easier  every  day.  It  is  not  the  pupil 
that  is  overworked,  it  is  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  hired  these 
days  to  make  it  easy  for  pupils.  They  must  take  special  peda¬ 
gogical  training  for  two  or  four  years  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  make  it  easy,  to  “  logically  unfold,”  to  “  present 
objectively,”  to  “  illustrate  concretely.”  Parents  insist  that 
it  is  the  teachers’  duty  to  point  out  a  “  royal  road  ”  of  learning 
for  their  children.  Knowledge  is  corked  up,  as  it  were^  in 
books,  maps,  charts,  equipment,  apparatus,  schemes,  tricks, 
devices,  pictures,  stereopticons,  stereoscopes,  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  the  teachers’  business  to  uncork  things  and  let 
them  flow. 

Our  schools  are  getting  easier  every  day,  even  in  disci¬ 
pline.  Every  child  comes  to  school  these  days  labeled  “  hands 
off,”  “  don’t  touch,”  “  handle  with  care,”  “  don’t  break,” 
“  right  side  up  ” :  meanwhile  our  teachers  coax,  flatter,  cajole, 
wheedle,  and  bribe  great  big  fellows  in  silk  stockings  who 
might  be  reached  once  in  a  while  more  effectually  through  the 
stocking. 

I  tell  you  that  every  American  city  and  this  entire  country 
of  ours  needs  this  day  more  than  anything  else  a  system  of 
public  education  that  requires  children  to  work,  schools  where 
young  people  are  taught  to  do  things,  schools  where  children 
listen  less  and  act  more. 

Every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  United  States  is  build- 
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ing  modern  high  schools  thoroly  equipped  for  preparation  of 
young  men  and  women  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  yet  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  in  any  high  school  in  this  land,  either  weak  or  strong 
in  health,  either  looking  forward  to  a  profession  or  to  an 
occupation,  who  would  not  profit  by  daily  training  in  school 
shops.  Some  of  these  days  the  State  in  its  own  interests  will 
compel  by  law  every  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
to  pursue  daily  practise  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  art 
courses.  Our  cities  will  never  realize  an  equivalent  for  their 
expenditures  for  secondary  education  until  they  extend  their 
high  school  hours,  and  require  of  every  child  some  education 
by  occupation.  If  I  might  have  my  way  and  the  support  of 
the  people  I  would  lengthen  our  high  school  sessions  by  two 
or  three  periods,  and  give  our  teachers  an  opportunity  to  super¬ 
vise  some  of  the  study  of  our  pupils,  and,  above  all,  require 
every  child  to  pursue  at  least  one  work  course  a  day,  indoors 
or  out,  and  one  course  in  physical  culture. 

Every  motive  which  warrants  the  State  in  maintaining  a 
system  of  free  education  for  the  development  of  the  mind  thru 
instruction,  warrants  also  the  support  of  a  system  just  as  ef¬ 
ficient  for  larger  physical,  social,  and  industrial  training. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  our  high  schools.  Even  our  lower 
schools,  the  common  schools  of  tomorrow,  must  do  more  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  common  people.  They  must  recognize, 
first  of  all,  the  economic  value  of  every  child’s  life,  and  they 
must  recognize  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  trained  in  every 
direction  that  will  enable  him  to  start  life’s  work  with  the 
smallest  handicap  possible;  must  recognize,  still  further,  the 
fact  that  no  one  rigid  course  of  book  study  can  possibly  give 
children,  and  all  children  alike,  that  maximum  of  development 
of  which  they  are  severally  capable. 

If  the  American  schools  of  the  past  have  developed  on  the 
democratic  theory  that  all  children  are  equal,  they  will  de¬ 
velop  in  the  future  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all 
children  are  different.  If  the  schools  in  the  past  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  make  all  children  alike  they  will  make  as 
great  an  effort  in  the  future  to  make  all  children  different. 
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That’s  democracy  in  education — a  final  realization  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  aim. 

It  calls  for  a  certain  reorganization,  reconstruction,  and 
readjustment  of  our  present  system.  Democratic  education  is 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  its  objects  are  not  yet  fully 
perceived.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  national  system 
of  education  for  America  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  estab¬ 
lished.  Public  education  can  not  much  longer  be  inclosed  by 
a  triangular  fence — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
common  schools  of  the  past  engaged  in  giving  an  elementary 
training  three  or  four  months  a  year  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  will  occupy  about  as  much  room  in  the  coming  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  as  a  wheelbarrow  would  in  a  cathedral. 

A  distinguished  statesman  recently  said  that  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  sought 
in  modem  social  and  political  conditions  rather  than  in  the 
literal  words  of  the  document  itself  or  in  the  records  of  the 
Federalist.  In  like  manner  we  must  look  to  some  other  source 
than  the  dictionary  or  tradition  for  the  modern  and  larger 
meaning  of  public  education. 

The  boy  and  girl  of  tomorrow,  even  in  our  common  schools, 
must  be  given  work  courses  and  play  courses  as  well  as  culture 
courses.  Our  common  schools  must  become  at  one  and  the 
same  time  schools  of  health,  schools  of  occupation,  schools  of 
play,  and  schools  of  study.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
kindergarten  of  today  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  form  of 
elementary  school.  Games  and  plays,  arts  and  crafts,  indus¬ 
tries  and  occupations,  properly  graduated  and  adapted  to  the 
varying  needs  and  capacities  of  children  will  constitute  a  larger 
and  larger  part  of  the  coming  program.  One  course  of  train¬ 
ing  at  least  will  begin  and  end  in  the  making  of  things,  every 
thing  which  a  child  can  learn  to  make.  The  instincts  of  play, 
curiosity,  pride,  imitation  will  be  utilized  under  the  leadership 
of  teachers  who  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  children. 
The  chasm  between  work  and  play  will  be  bridged.  Drudgery 
will  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  Play  as  well  as  work  will  be 
made  productive  and  educative,  and  the  school  will  occupy 
more  of  the  daylight  hours  of  the  child. 
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No  child  in  the  coming  day  will  be  strapped  to  a  desk.  He 
will  be  given  a  locker  for  his  books  and  his  tools.  He  will 
work  in  turn  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  shop,  at  the  study 
table  and  at  the  bench,  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the  garden. 
Our  schools  will  be  schools  of  activity.  All  school  work  will 
be  organized  on  the  departmental  plan.  The  formal  studies 
will  constitute  one  department;  music,  another;  art,  another; 
physical  training,  another;  occupations  for  boys,  still  another; 
household  arts  for  girls,  another;  and  so  on.  Each  teacher 
will  be  an  expert.  One  will  teach  academic  subjects — nothing 
more.  Singing,  drawing,  sewing,  physical  culture  will  no 
longer  reach  pupils  second-hand  from  overworked  and  much- 
enduring  grade  teachers  who  are  expected  to  teach  equally 
well  everything  under  the  sun.  Every  teacher  will  do  one 
thing  well.  She  will  not  be  a  pedagog  specialized  in  stagna¬ 
tion  and  narrowness,  nor  a  pedant  who  gets  lost  when  she 
leaves  her  four  walls.  She  will  be  a  specialist  working  with 
children  along  special  lines,  working  in  schools  of  longer  hours, 
but  working  herself  in  her  own  department  even  fewer  hours 
and  at  greater  compensation. 

In  brief,  some  of  these  days  the  eight  years  of  our  elemen¬ 
tary  school  education  will  be  socialized,  industrialized,  voca- 
tionalized,  institutionalized,  and  modernized  along  the  lines 
now  suggested  by  the  kindergarten.  Play  and  occupation  will 
become  a  basis  for  entrance  into  the  simple  pursuits  of  every¬ 
day  life.  The  time  and  energy  that  are  now  wasted  on  “  com¬ 
pound  interest,”  mensuration  of  trapeziums  and  trapezoids,  will 
be  directed  instead  into  useful  educative  activities. 

Then  we  shall  not  need  to  worry  about  the  larger  use  of 
the  school  plant.  Our  children  will  not  be  turned  loose  into 
the  streets  in  the  middle  of  every  afternoon  and  our  school 
buildings  will  not  stand  idle  the  half  of  every  day  and  the 
fourth  of  every  year.  The  shop,  the  workroom,  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  the  school  farm  will  work  overtime.  Every  school 
will  be  provided  with  an  indoor  gymnasium,  and  an  outdoor 
playground,  and  health  and  physical  development  will  be  made 
the  first  consideration. 

No  reader  will  misunderstand  me.  As  a  public  school  ad- 
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ministrator  engaged  in  practical  school  work,  I  am  not  making 
recommendations  today.  I  am  only  dealing  in  predictions,  in 
visions  of  a  practical  future  rather  than  a  practical  present. 
And  yet  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  suggesting  the  possibilities  of 
a  school  that  will  some  day  give  as  much  attention  to  educa¬ 
tion  by  work  and  to  education  by  play  as  it  now  gives  to  edu¬ 
cation  by  formal  study. 

Meanwhile,  our  cities  will  continue  to  compel  by  law  our 
children  to  confine  themselves  in  schools  of  inactivity  for  five 
hours  every  day.  Our  school  physicians  and  nurses  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  for  the  victims  of  disease:  our  public-spirited 
and  sympathetic  women  will  provide  school  lunches  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  our  pale-faced  anemics,  while 
teachers  try  to  fill  their  brains.  School  authorities  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  establish  open-air  schools  for  tubercular  children,  and 
the  wisdom  of  it  all  will  be  questioned,  by  some  at  least,  as 
long  as  school  boards  withhold  appropriations  for  a  school 
yard  around  every  school,  and  as  long  as  teachers  deny  their 
children  outdoor  recesses  and  supervised  play  except  in  alleys 
and  streets. 

The  easiest  way  to  develop  red  blood,  to  remove  the  anemic 
from  our  schools,  to  give  our  children  strong  bodies  resisting 
disease,  to  attack  the  tubercular  scourge,  and  to  inspire  the 
continuance  of  a  vigorous  racial  stock  is  to  provide  for  our 
city  children  the  largest  possible  development  of  body  thru 
the  plays  and  occupations  of  childhood. 

I  insist  that  the  schools  up  to  date  have  made  a  pitiful  array 
of  concession  to  the  human  nature  of  the  child,  and  as  a 
result  have  threatened  our  country  with  a  playless  and  a  work¬ 
less,  if  not  a  Godless,  generation. 

I  have  outlined  here  only  the  suggestion  of  a  scheme  of 
public  education  that  will  take  care  of  the  child  of  the  future. 
It  remains  for  taxpayers  to  pay  the  price.  There’s  the  rub. 

We  need  in  America  today  more  public  servants  whose 
vote  and  voice  will  oppose  needless  extravagance  in  municipal 
expenditures.  We  need  more  “  watchdogs  ”  in  every  American 
city,  guardians  of  the  people’s  money,  whose  habit  of  barking 
and  showing  their  teeth  may  prove  salutary  in  keeping  munici- 
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pal  appropriations  within  bounds;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  any  community  is  that  public  official 
who  feels  it  his  duty  to  spring  at  every  appropriation  for  public 
education. 

Greater  demands  will  yet  be  made,  and  as  long  as  public 
money  is  expended  honestly  in  support  of  schools,  the  so-called 
economizer  must  keep  quiet.  In  our  great  American  common¬ 
wealth,  our  common  schools  must  have  the  right  of  way  over 
all  other  institutions  that  stand  for  public  good.  Charter  tax 
limits  fixt  by  former  generations  of  city  fathers  must  clear 
the  way  for  modern  education.  Every  dollar  of  the  taxpayer’s 
money  expended  today  on  the  training  and  education  of  our 
children  will  return  a  thousandfold  tomorrow. 

Train  a  child’s  intellect  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a  heart¬ 
less  villain;  train  his  heart  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a  re¬ 
ligious  zealot;  train  his  body  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a 
daring  monster;  train  his  hand  exclusively  and  he  becomes 
a  human  machine.  The  world  is  too  full  of  villains,  zealots, 
monsters,  and  human  machines.  It  calls  for  the  all-round 
education  of  the  school  of  tomorrow. 

S.  L.  Heeter 

Superintendent'of  Schools 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IV 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATE 

What  is  the  college  worth  as  an  intellectual  society  ?  What 
challenge  does  it  make  to  young  spirits?  What  are  its  habits 
and  its  opportunities  for  the  intellectual  life?  Such  questions 
underlie  the  comparison  of  colleges  by  those  parents — and 
they  are  increasingly  numerous — who  covet  for  their  sons  a 
fonn  of  education  denied  to  themselves.  Such  questions, 
indeed,  underlie  all  serious  comparison  of  colleges.  They 
are  not  answered  by  catalogs,  nor  even  by  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  statistics  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Men  desire  a 
greater  common  denominator  for  the  intellectual  efficiency  of 
our  American  colleges,  some  public  expression  of  their  best 
intellectual  achievement.  Eminent  graduates,  of  course,  are 
proof  of  what  alma  mater  has  done,  and,  by  the  way,  of  how 
well  alma  mater  may  do  tho  she  be  small  and  remote.  Or  is 
the  eminence  of  these  alumni  due  rather  to  exceptional  ability 
in  the  individual  than  to  the  training  of  the  college?  That 
at  present  a  certain  common  measure  is  offered  by  athletics 
often  hampers  and  confuses  the  comparison  of  things  essen¬ 
tially  collegiate.  Athletics  being  news,  more  than  one  college 
has  suffered  from  undue  and  unsought  publicity  as  to  its  foot¬ 
ball  or  rowing.  The  popular  idea  that  successful  athletics  are 
a  good  advertisement  is  not  held  by  representative  collegians, 
whether  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  alumni.  Representative  men, 
however  heartily  they  support  athletics,  do  not  like  to  have 
their  college  judged  from  a  by-product.  From  what,  then, 
shall  it  be  judged? 

Gradually  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  very  rapidly 
within  the  last  ten,  a  common  public  measure  has  been  found 
in  intercollegiate  debating.  Always  an  intellectual  pastime 
wherever  American  students  have  been  thrown  into  daily 
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contact,  it  has  developed  in  some  cases  into  a  college  career, 
and  in  thousands  of  other  cases  into  a  college  training  broad 
enough  to  interpret  and  energize  a  wide  range  of  studies,  to 
give  zest  to  learning  and  mastery  to  the  learner,  and  so  to 
show  what  the  intellectual  life  of  a  college  is  actually  worth 
in  making  men  intellectually  efficient  among  their  peers.  Not, 
of  course,  a  gage  of  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  college 
— no  single  test  could  measure  that — it  is  yet  a  fair  gage  of 
practical  efficiency,  of  how  far  studies  are  made  to  build  up 
leadership.  The  college  that  sends  to  the  intercollegiate  plat- 
fonn  men  who  have  grasped,  and  who  can  see,  seize,  follow, 
place,  and  persuade,  whether  thru  courses  in  her  classrooms 
or  thru  the  intellectual  vitality  of  her  student  clubs,  has 
taught  those  men  well  and  proved  her  right  to  teach  many 
others. 

For  the  full  realization  of  this  complex  ability  to  make  his 
knowledge  effective  upon  his  fellow-men  the  average  American 
college  student  needs,  not  only  the  stimulus,  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  intercollegiate  contests.  However  we  may  moralize 
this,  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this  country  a  fact.  Nor  does  it 
imply  necessarily  an  itch  for  publicity  or  an  oversharpening 
of  competition.  The  desire  to  represent  the  whole  college 
before  the  public  springs  from  that  communal  impulse  which 
is  one  of  the  precious  things  of  American  college  life.  More¬ 
over,  few  American  colleges,  only  the  very  largest,  will  pro¬ 
vide  within  themselves  the  variety  of  attack  and  defense,  the 
heavy  thrust  of  new  ideas,  the  press  of  unfamiliar  methods, 
which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  different  systems  of  training. 
For  its  highest  development  the  game  needs  more  than  one 
college.  Otherwise  debating  may  be  unconsciously  restricted 
by  provincial  boundaries,  and  even  lapse  into  provincial  man¬ 
nerisms.  For  its  best  service,  it  must  be  large  and  varied, 
planned  but  flexible,  open  to  quick  adjustments,  settled  without 
being  set.  One  practical  guarantee  of  this  is  the  intercollegiate 
contest. 

That  intercollegiate  contests  raise  the  standard  of  debating 
is  clear  from  the  facts.  The  strongest  colleges  in  debate  are 
generally  the  colleges  that  debate  outside  of  their  own 
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boundaries.  Large  as  some  of  the  old  society  debates  within 
the  college  loom  in  the  memory  of  elder  alumni,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  enough  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  they  had  neither  the 
scope  nor  the  precision  of  today’s  intercollegiate  platform, 
Tho  Whig  and  Clio  lived  to  send  terrible  warriors  there,  if 
the  honor  of  Princeton  had  not  been  at  stake,  the  old  societies 
would  doubtless  have  been  content  with  a  duller  round.  The 
Yale  Linonia  and  Brothers  were  dead  before  the  new  era. 
The  intersociety  debates  at  Columbia,  sharp  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago,  were  not  sharp  enough  for  the  demands 
of  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  to-day.  Wisconsin,  indeed,  still 
puts  first  the  annual  “  joint  debate  ”  between  her  own  societies; 
but  Princeton,  whose  societies  have  perhaps  our  most  distinct 
and  memorable  traditions,  now  makes  such  debates  subsidiary, 
and  this  is  the  general  practise.  Up  and  down  the  country 
intercollegiate  debates  are  usually  among  the  chief  events  of 
the  academic  year.  The  audiences  have  increased;  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  teams  is  hot  enough  to  put  the  best  men  on 
their  mettle;  and  the  preparation  of  the  chosen  champions 
gives  study  a  new  meaning.  The  higher  standard  is  seen  in 
the  eminence  of  intercollegiate  judges.  Governors,  cabinet 
secretaries,  justices  of  the  higher  courts  and  even  of  the  high¬ 
est,  as  they  gave  the  award  have  increased  its  value. 

The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  ultimately,  of  course,  in 
the  unique  discipline  of  public  speaking.  People  who  talk  of 
oratory  as  an  obsolescent  art  either  attach  their  own  narrow 
private  meaning  to  the  word  oratory  or  are  strangely  unaware 
of  what  most  directly  moves  their  fellow-men  and  even  them¬ 
selves.  Since  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world  have  but  ex¬ 
tended  and  multiplied  the  echoes  of  great  voices,  we  must 
not  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  press  will  supersede  the  plat¬ 
form.  And  no  sooner  have  the  cynics  persuaded  us  that  the 
course  of  public  affairs  is  determined  by  whisperings  in  lobbies 
and  compromise  in  committees  than  some  speech  sets  lobbies 
and  committees  and  cynics  at  naught  by  the  old  appeal  to  the 
people.  In  college,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  of  a  democracy  of 
free  speech  is  not  obsolescent;  and  the  power  of  oratory  can 
not  be  held  a  superstition  by  men  who  see  their  chosen  fellows 
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trained  by  it  to  grasp  their  knowledge  by  bringing  it  to  bear, 
and  to  grasp  themselves  in  order  to  move  others. 

But  debate  is  a  special  form  of  oratory.  If  not  the  highest 
form  for  strong  individual  talent,  it  is  the  most  directly  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and  the  most  educative 
because  the  most  intellectually  exacting.  It  is  our  modern 
form  of  the  old  dialectic.  It  exhibits  with  a  sharp  obvious¬ 
ness  the  function  assigned  by  Bacon  to  logic,  the  function  of 
organon,  or  instrument,  of  all  the  sciences.  The  college  de¬ 
bater  is  strictly  trained,  not  only  to  know  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  inquiry,  but  to  know  for  influence;  not  only  to 
know,  but  to  know  how.  In  the  conditions  arising  from  the 
intercollegiate  standard,  he  must  know.  The  sheer  knowledge 
of  public  questions  displayed  on  intercollegiate  platforms  is 
worthy  of  any  platform;  and  it  can  not  be  acquired  without 
methods  of  study  that  are  of  far  wider  use.  It  can  not  be 
mere  accumulation  of  facts.  No  welter  of  statistics  will  pre¬ 
vail.  The  knowledge  must  be  grouped  and  grasped  by  such 
individual  analysis  as  in  our  day  of  dispersed  attention  is  a 
godsend.  Even  so,  the  debater  is  but  half  prepared.  Having 
learned,  he  must  learn  how.  Having  grasped,  he  must  pre¬ 
sent.  The  art  of  making  truth  prevail  he  learns  by  long 
practise  in  actually  carrying  it  against  opposition,  till  he  has 
the  habit  of  attack  and  defense,  the  ear  as  well  as  the  tongue 
for  opportunities,  and  some  effective  knowledge  of  men.  That 
knowledge  of  men  which  is  merely  knowledge  of  their  social 
tastes  is  a  boast  of  college  idlers;  a  debater  comes  to  know  his 
fellows’  minds.  He  gains  the  invaluable  habit  of  forecasting 
how  they  will  think  against  him,  and  where  their  opposition 
will  be  persuasive.  All  this  is  too  much  for  students  who 
are  merely  retentive  or  merely  facile ;  but  that  is  why  it  attracts 
men  of  initiative  and  tenacity.  Once  they  have  tried  debating 
enough  to  feel  its  immediacy  of  result  and  its  stretching  of 
the  mind,  they  are  likely  to  follow  it  thru. 

For  the  training  is  far  wider  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Tho  only  shallow  heads  need  to  be  informed  that  debating 
is  something  more  than  disputatiousness  and  the  gift  of  gab, 
few  people  outside  of  college  circles  know  its  full  range.  It 
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is  commonly  supposed,  for  instance,  to  be  confined  to  students 
of  law  with  a  bent  toward  politics;  but  actually  it  attracts 
men  of  almost  all  bents  except  the  artistic,  and  Princeton, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  debating  colleges  of  the  country, 
neither  has  any  law  school  nor  finds  most  of  her  debaters 
among  men  who  go  into  law  elsewhere.  Debates  between  col¬ 
leges,  indeed,  like  debates  within  colleges,  are  most  commonly 
on  public  questions,  because  these  are  most  commonly  the  real 
questions,  the  living  issues  of  debate  outside.  Politics  involv¬ 
ing  law,  law  must  often  be  touched;  but  this  gives  less  advan¬ 
tage  to  law-school  men  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  in 
the  larger  debates  of  Congress,  a  legal  point  is  rarely  a  main 
issue;  and  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  on  the  intercollegiate 
platform  in  which  it  has  determined  a  decision.  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  debate  is  public  debate;  and  public  debate  is  not  the  debate 
of  the  courts,  for  it  deals  typically  with  what  should  be  done 
as  future  policy.  When  the  debate  has  worked  out  into  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law,  then  is  the  time  for  the  courts,  which 
interpret  the  laws  already  on  the  statute-books,  and  deal,  not 
with  future  policy,  but  with  past  fact.  Meantime  the  colleges 
will  be  debating  those  new  issues  which  are  forming  in  public 
opinion. 

The  law-school  man  is,  indeed,  accustomed  to  test  evidence; 
but  here  again  the  practise  of  the  courts  differs  from  the 
practise  of  public  debate.  More  directly  applicable  to  platform 
discussion  is  the  training  in  evidence  given  by  college  courses 
of  history.  And  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  college  students 
today  enrolled  in  courses  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology 
have  no  intention  of  following  the  law  shows  that  the  usual 
questions  of  college  debate  appeal  to  the  college  at  large,  not 
to  a  professional  class.  The  large  proportion  of  law-school 
students  on  university  debating  teams  is  due  no  oftener  to  the 
law  school  than  to  the  previous  college  training.  Some  eastern 
debates  have  been  won  by  graduates  of  western  colleges.  Tho 
these  debaters  represented  an  eastern  university  as  students 
in  its  school  of  law,  they  had  learned  their  art  at  the  western 
college.  Besides,  both  college  and  university  debates  range 
beyond  politics.  Yale  and  Princeton  have  debated  the  B.A. 
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requirement  for  admission  to  a  university  law  school,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment;  Princeton  and  Har¬ 
vard,  intercollegiate  football.  Coeducation  has  been  found  as 
available  as  suffrage  for  women.  Any  subject  is  available  that 
actually  divides  current  opinion.  Intercollegiate  debates  range 
widely  enough  to  hold  audiences,  not  only  of  partizan  col¬ 
legians,  but  of  the  general  public.  They  are  interesting.  It 
is  far  easier  to  find  a  dull  play  than  a  dull  intercollegiate 
debate. 

Debate  appeals  to  the  whole  college  largely  because  it  trains 
the  whole  man.  The  debater’s  fluency  owes  little  to  mere 
facility.  It  is  a  mastery  won  by  long,  hard,  and  quite  various 
practise.  To  reach  the  intercollegiate  platform  is  usually  the 
work  of  three  years.  Whatever  advantage  is  held  by  students 
in  professional  schools  over  college  undergraduates  is  due 
mainly  to  having  played  the  game  longer.  And  there  is  no 
more  obvious  evidence  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  debating  than  the  fact  that  men  who  have  followed 
it  as  undergraduates  will  take  time  for  it  again  from  their 
professional  studies.  The  training  of  the  voice,  which  for 
long  had  a  dubious  position  among  college  courses,  tends  thru 
the  demands  of  debate  to  find  its  right  place  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing,  not  recitation,  but  one’s  own  persuasion.  Elo¬ 
cution,  under  whatever  name,  is  now  quite  generally  and  sys¬ 
tematically  made  subsidiary  to  public  speaking  in  the  larger 
sense.  Composition  in  college  no  longer  necessarily  means 
writing.  Not  onl}^  do  many  colleges  now  offer  debating 
courses,  but,  what  is  of  wider  significance,  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  in  college  faculties,  and  even  in  schools,  of  the 
general  value  of  oral  composition.  Oral  composition  as  a 
means  of  education  may  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered.  It 
receives  new  stress,  for  instance,  in  the  syllabus  of  English 
studies  just  issued  for  the  New  York  high  schools.  Tho  we 
have  still  some  unwise  and  some  uncertain  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  it,  we  have  at  least  rediscovered  that  it  is  neither  elocu¬ 
tion,  nor  logic,  nor  written  composition  memorized,  nor  brief¬ 
making,  but  all  these  together — except  the  memorizing — and 
much  more  of  its  own,  and  that  for  the  average  boy  and 
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young  man  it  gives  composition  vitality.  The  habit  of  rea¬ 
soned  utterance  thru  preparation,  not  to  write,  but  to  speak, 
and  to  persuade  a  particular  audience,  is  a  very  old  means  of 
education  which  at  present  is  once  more  new. 

Further,  the  essence  of  debate  is  rebuttal;  and  nothing  can 
give  cogency  of  rebuttal  except  debate  itself.  An  exchange  of 
set  speeches  is  both  wearisome  and  futile,  largely  because  it  has 
the  form  of  debate  without  the  substance.  The  so-called  re¬ 
buttal  speeches  of  five  minutes  following  the  longer  opening 
speeches  of  an  intercollegiate  debate  are  properly  speeches  of 
rejoinder,  like  Lincoln’s  or  Douglas’s  in  the  famous  Illinois 
series.  Rebuttal  permeates  a  whole  debate,  or  that  debate  has 
failed  fundamentally.  To  be  living,  debate  must  be  real.  So 
soon  as  an  audience  is  aware  of  the  memorized  set  speech — 
and  it  is  aware  soon  enough — ^the  debate  seems  artificial,  and 
the  debater  becomes  a  poor  actor.  A  memorized  debate  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  that  precision  of  immediate 
return  thrust  which  delights  an  audience  by  its  sheer  skill,  and 
still  more  by  its  justice,  is  never  mere  extempore  quickness. 
It  is  something  more  than  nimbleness.  No  man  can  rebut  so 
who  does  not  see  that  point  clearly  in  relation  to  the  larger 
issues  of  the  whole  question.  He  places  his  rebuttal  well 
because  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  organized  and 
brought  to  bear  by  long  study,  and  because  he  has  seen  the 
course  of  other  and  different  debates  on  it,  as  he  now  sees 
the  course  of  this  one.  It  is  only  so  that  he  knows  what 
stroke  will  best  serve  now'.  And  behind  this  special  prepara¬ 
tion  is  the  force  of  long  habit,  the  habit  of  listening  with 
such  concentration  as  to  seize  the  point  that  counts,  the  habit 
of  weaving  in  refutation  of  the  immediate  adversary  to 
strengthen  his  own  contention,  the  habit  of  supporting  his 
colleagues  by  triumphant  summary  of  their  undamaged  argu¬ 
ment,  the  habit  of  making  his  particular  argument  seem  like 
pushing  the  whole  case  ahead  for  a  fresh  hold.  Such  habits 
and  such  mastery  are  vital  and  various  enough  as  education 
to  claim  the  labor  of  students  who  love  to  make  their  minds 
tell. 

For  this  very  reason  the  intercollegiate  standard  should  act 
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as  a  safeguard  against  certain  dangers.  That  the  training 
should  be  warped  toward  oratory  is  not  a  danger  so  long  as 
the  oratory  is  real,  and  so  long  as  its  place  is  seen  to  be  that 
of  preliminary  general  study.  If  oratory  is  taken  to  mean 
magniloquence  or  practise  in  reciting  written  speeches,  it  does, 
indeed,  very  little  to  make  a  debater.  But  if  it  be,  as  in 
college  at  least  it  should  be,  a  training  in  oral  composition, 
it  is  practically  a  prerequisite,  and  may  be  as  fruitful  a  field 
for  college  courses  as  the  more  special  field  of  debating.  Be¬ 
fore  he  can  make  an  effective  rebuttal  speech,  a  student  must 
have  the  oral  habit  which  comes  from  speech-making  in 
general;  and  he  gains  much  in  variety  of  appeal  by  being 
trained  in  other  forms  of  oratory.  Some  warnings  against 
oratory  really  mean  by  it  no  more  than  the  tendency  to  indi¬ 
vidual  display  at  the  sacrifice  of  team-work;  or  they  mean 
the  cultivation  of  “  rhetoric  ”  instead  of  argument.  But  the 
debater  who  begins  with  a  fondness  for  thus  blowing  his 
own  horn  will  quickly  enough  learn  another  tune  from  debating 
itself.  Nor  should  debate  be  conceived  narrowly  as  the  play 
of  statistics  and  pure  logic.  Reason  is  separated  from  feeling 
only  for  the  convenience  of  textbooks.  Since  public  speakers 
in  public  life  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  the  books  call 
pure  reason,  we  should  not  demand  this  of  public  speakers 
in  college.  If  we  conceive  oratory  largely  enough,  we  should 
hope,  not  for  less  of  it  in  intercollegiate  debate,  but  for  more. 
Bad  oratory  may  sometimes  seem  worse  in  a  debate  by  the 
very  contrast;  we  need  not  on  that  account  adopt  a  policy  of 
repression  which  might  turn  college  debates,  if  anything  could, 
into  public  chess-playing. 

But  there  is  a  real  danger — the  coach.  The  very  keenness 
of  competition  which  has  raised  debating  has  in  some  cases 
threatened  to  wreck  it.  Very  generally  college  debating  com¬ 
mittees  employ  an  expert,  whether  from  the  faculty  or  from 
outside,  to  train  their  intercollegiate  teams.  In  itself  this 
brings  no  danger.  The  danger  arises  when  the  coach  goes 
beyond  criticism  into  making  the  case  himself;  it  grows  as  he 
consciously  or  unconsciously  tries  to  make  the  debaters  his 
spokesmen;  it  is  at  its  worst  when  he  is  permitted  to  choose 
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men  for  their  aptitude  to  act  his  play.  Then,  instead  of  a  battle 
of  students  we  may  have  a  battle  of  coaches.  That  this 
insidious  sort  of  professionalism  not  only  degrades  debating 
but  clogs  it,  ought  to  be  evident  now  to  East  and  West  alike. 
Speakers  who  in  contests  within  the  college  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  strong  and  ready  enough  to  win  the  coveted  places  have 
on  the  intercollegiate  platform  been  neither  strong  nor  ready; 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  laborious  and  slow,  like  David  in 
the  armor  of  Saul.  The  coach’s  case  is  of  course  better  than 
anything  they  could  devise — for  him,  but  not  for  them.  Not 
only  can  no  man  debate  another  man’s  case  well,  but,  if  he 
could,  he  should  not.  Else  college  debating  will  soon  be  para¬ 
lyzed.  Its  main  reason  for  being,  its  fundamental  value  in 
college  life,  is  that  it  trains  men  to  gain  their  own  insight  and 
impress  their  own  grasp.  The  perversion  of  this  training  is 
more  likely  to  come  from  an  expert  in  the  given  subject  than 
from  an  expert  in  debating;  but  neither  kind  of  coach  sets 
out  to  turn  his  team  into  automatons.  The  danger  arises  from 
over-anxiety  and  from  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  there  is 
for  every  subject  of  debate  an  ideal  case.  If  there  be  an  ideal 
case,  it  must  be  ideal,  not  for  that  subject,  but  for  those  de¬ 
baters;  and  they  can  handle  it  only  if  they  have  by  actual 
debate  discovered  it,  as  they  probably  will  if  they  are  made 
to  thresh  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  By  actual  debate; 
for  they  are  not  compiling  a  thesis;  they  are  not  addressing 
the  silent  general  public;  they  are  studying  how  to  carry 
against  immediate  opposition,  which  may  attack  on  this  line 
or  on  that.  Many  a  case  pretty  enough  to  print  has  failed 
because  it  did  not  fit,  and  has  failed  to  fit  because  the  coach 
had  so  thoroly  mastered  the  subject  that  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  what  the  lines  must  be.  Debate  has  to  consider, 
not  what  must  be,  but  what  is  now,  however  inferior  that 
may  be  abstractly  as  a  method  of  approaching  the  subject. 
If  the  coach  has  guessed  the  case  of  the  other  college,  his 
method  of  cram  may  win.  If  he  has  guessed  wrong — and 
after  all  he  is  no  wizard — he  will  lose,  because  the  judges  are 
there  to  decide,  not  the  question,  but  the  debate.  Whether  he 
wins  or  loses,  he  has  hurt  debating. 
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It  may  well  be  time  already,  given  the  prevalence  of  courses 
in  debating,  for  the  leagues  to  follow  the  example  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  agreeing  to  dispense  with  a  coach ;  time  to  try  some 
method  of  choosing  from  the  teams  an  affirmative  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  captain.  But  even  with  a  coach  the  danger  of  over¬ 
training  can  be  avoided.  The  criticism  can  be  constructive 
without  becoming  cram.  Indeed,  a  coach  is  of  more  service 
if  he  learns  the  subject  from  the  debaters  than  if  he  in  any 
way  teaches  it  to  them.  The  subject,  the  material,  they  not 
only  can  get  for  themselves,  but  must  get  for  themselves  if 
they  are  to  handle  it  convincingly.  The  handling  is  his  field 
as  a  judge  and  teacher  of  debating.  He  estimates  them  as 
they  will  be  estimated  by  the  judges  of  the  final  contest;  but 
he  explains  his  decisions  and,  while  he  points  out  weaknesses, 
shows  also  the  directions  of  strength.  He  studies  his  men  to 
learn  the  peculiar  skill  of  each,  and  so  where  to  place  each  and 
how  to  heighten  that  skill.  By  making  his  men  give  all  that 
is  in  them  he  can  enlarge  their  capacity.  Thus  a  coach  can 
work  both  with  individuals  and  with  the  teams  to  their  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.  But  he  must  be  scrupulously  careful  to  stimu¬ 
late  rather  than  supplement,  and  he  must  make  his  men  find 
their  own  way. 

To  do  this  he  must  usually  keep  the  case  open  thru  a  series 
of  hard  debates  against  different  teams,  or  at  least  against 
different  cases.  Otherwise  his  men  tend  to  rehearse  the  same 
line  on  which  they  settled  before  they  were  half  prepared. 
Many  leagues  have  at  present  what  is  called  the  triangular 
system,  by  which  each  of  three  colleges  sends  out  simultane¬ 
ously  an  affirmative  team  against  one  adversary,  a  negative 
team  against  the  other.  On  the  same  night  affirmative  A  de¬ 
bates  against  negative  B,  negative  A  against  affirmative  C, 
affirmative  B  against  negative  C.  The  three  colleges  being 
fairly  equal,  there  are  thus  preparing  at  the  same  time  six 
fairly  equal  teams,  a  pair  in  each  college.  The  economy  of 
this  arrangement  for  a  preparation  involving  the  most  arduous 
mental  effort  of  college  life,  and  the  advantage  of  having  af¬ 
firmative  and  negative  substantially  equal  in  ability,  have  made 
the  triangular  system  popular.  But,  if  in  the  preparation  the 
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two  teams  of  any  college  debate  only  against  each  other,  there 
is  danger  that  each  will  settle  its  case  too  soon  and  lapse  into 
rehearsing  the  same  tactics  of  attack  and  defense  until  the 
debate  runs  in  a  rut.  At  first  each  had  better  debate  against 
other  teams;  for,  tho  these  may  be  inferior  in  mastery,  they 
are  sure  to  bring  up  fresh  arguments  and  to  lay  stress  on  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects.  There  is  no  better  way,  moreover,  to  train 
next  year’s  champions  than  by  pitting  them  against  this  year’s. 
To  be  strong  in  debate,  a  college  needs  many  debaters  who 
have  seen  real  service.  And  hard  service  can  be  extended  also 
by  the  trials  for  places  if,  instead  of  choosing  champions  finally 
by  their  showing  in  single  detached  speeches,  we  choose  by  this 
means  a  larger  number  and  then  try  them  out  in  actual  debate. 
Such  a  final  test  is  fairer;  it  starts  the  preparation  in  the  right 
direction;  and  it  provides  for  the  second-best  a  training  equally 
profitable  to  themselves  and  to  their  victors.  The  particular 
application  is  of  less  moment  than  the  principle.  The  principle 
is  that  experienced  debaters,  hardly  less  than  tyros,  gain  most 
by  actual  debate.  The  coaching  that  relies  instead  on  cram 
and  rehearsal  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  futile. 

But  the  danger  need  only  be  seen  to  be  met.  The  inter¬ 
collegiate  leagues,  having  increased  both  the  scope  and  the 
vitality  of  college  debate,  will  not  let  it  lapse.  Having  brought 
it  up  and  out  to  the  real  public  platform,  they  will  not  see  it 
put  into  another  corner.  The  real  game  is  too  good  to  be 
spoiled.  Already  the  older  champions  have  sent  little  brothers 
up  to  college  with  the  ambition  to  try  their  minds;  and  soon 
will  follow  their  sons;  for  intercollegiate  debating  will  have 
a  second  generation  as  soon  as  intercollegiate  football.  Mean¬ 
time  the  young  fathers  themselves  will  be  exhibiting  before 
many  judges  what  the  training  of  the  college  was  worth  in 
ability  to  learn  fully  without  waste  and  to  use  fully  without 
fumbling. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Columbia  University 
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THE  CERTIFICATE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  ‘ 

The  earliest  method  of  testing  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  college  was  the  oral  examination,  and,  if 
modern  conditions  permitted,  no  better  method  could  be  de¬ 
vised  today.  An  experienced  teacher  can,  in  a  half-hour’s 
interview,  sound  the  depths  or  the  shallows  of  a  boy’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  himself  proficient  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  examination  board  with  its  elaborate 
machinery.  But  the  growth  of  our  colleges  has  rendered 
the  oral  examination  method  impracticable,  and  written  ex¬ 
aminations  were  for  many  years  the  only  test  imposed  on 
applicants  for  admission  to  college.  In  the  main,  they  have 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  the  system  has  its  weaknesses.  The 
preparation  of  the  candidates  from  the  various  schools  being 
so  dissimilar,  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  paper  equally  suitable  to 
all  cases.  The  preparation  of  examination  papers  is  not 
infrequently  intrusted  to  young  instructors,  who  seem  to  find 
here  an  opportunity  to  display  their  knowledge  of  the  minuticB 
of  their  subjects.  The  vagaries  of  even  experienced  ex¬ 
aminers  have  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  with;  even  the  best 
examiner  will  occasionally  set  a  paper  that  his  colleague  in 
the  same  department  of  study  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
fully  and  correctly  in  the  time  allowed.  Results  of  the  En¬ 
trance  Board  examinations  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  in 
certain  departments,  even  with  the  experience  of  several  years 
to  guide  the  examiners  and  readers,  that  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  board  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  abnor¬ 
malities  each  year  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  them  in  later 
years. 

^  Address  made  by  the  President  of  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  30,  1911. 
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But,  if  the  papers  were  always  of  an  even  quality,  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  undergoing  examination  is  not 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  perfect  results.  Examinations 
for  admission  are  held  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  the  mind  is  jaded,  at  the  end  of  June  when 
the  weather  is  hottest,  generally  away  from  home  surround¬ 
ings  and  among  strangers,  and,  most  significant  point  of  all, 
under  a  great  nervous  tension;  for  the  penalty  of  failure 
is  shame  in  the  eyes  of  parents  and  teachers.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  not  sensitive,  there  is  at  least  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  failure  means  hard  study  during  the  approaching 
vacation,  with  a  possible  failure  again  in  the  fall  and  the 
relinquishment  of  ambition  for  college  study.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  is  a  stolid  youth  who  can  display  in  three 
hours  what  he  has  absorbed  of  Latin  or  mathematics  in  four 
years’  study. 

The  certificate  system  originated  partly,  tho  not  wholly, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  examination 
system.  The  other  motive  that  underlay  the  experiment  was 
a  desire  to  bring  about  closer  union  between  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  Since  the  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  is  ordinarily 
advanced  to  the  high  school  without  special  examination,  and 
since  the  college  graduate  needs  nothing  more  than  his 
diploma  to  admit  him  to  the  professional  school,  the  question 
naturally  arose  why  the  intermediate  step  between  the  high 
school  and  college  might  not  be  taken  without  special  exami¬ 
nation.  The  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college  was 
first  introduced  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871.  The 
purpose  of  the  system  and  its  advantages  are  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1893: 

“  At  the  time  the  system  of  admitting  students  on  certifi¬ 
cate  was  adopted  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  purpose  was  to  bind  the  university 
and  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  state  into  a  closer  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  A  somewhat  thoro 
study  of  the  systems  of  admitting  students  in  other  countries 
to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  led  to  the  belief  that 
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a  carefully  guarded  method  by  which  pupils  of  approved 
schools  should  be  admitted  without  examination  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  university.  The 
system  was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  upon  the 
university  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  school,  and 
also  to  throw  upon  the  individual  school  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  the  students  admitted.  .  .  .  After  five 
years  of  trial,  an  examination  of  the  records  showed  that 
the  standing  of  students  admitted  by  certificate  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  standing  of  those  admitted  by  ex¬ 
amination.  There  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  schools  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  arrangement. 
After  the  examination  of  a  school,  its  weak  places  were 
pointed  out  to  the  school  board,  and  it  was  generally  found 
that  the  boards  were  very  willing  to  make  any  changes  sug¬ 
gested.  ...  I  have  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  believer 
in  the  system,  and  I  believe  that  history  has  fully  justified 
the  predictions  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  in  Michigan.  The  advantages  of  it  are  threefold : 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  officers  of  the  university 
of  the  labor  of  the  preliminary  examinations.  This  point 
should  not  receive  serious  consideration,  if  it  is  certain  that 
the  examinations  so  conducted  are  likely  to  secure  a  better 
grade  of  scholarship.  But  to  suppose  that  that  is  the  case 
would  be  to  ignore  or  defy  the  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years. 

“  In  the  second  place,  a  very  great  advantage  is  experienced 
by  the  preparatory  school.  The  visit  of  the  committee  from 
the  university  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  as  an  affair  of 
great  importance  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  examina¬ 
tion,  when  properly  conducted,  includes  an  inspection  of  the 
class  work  of  every  teacher  and  a  careful  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.  Such  a  visit  is,  and  must  be,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  school  in  question. 

“  The  third  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils 
become  accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  academy  or  high 
school  is  not  the  end  of  a  good  education.  A  large  number 
who  would  otherwise  complete  their  schooldays  at  the  end 
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of  the  high-school  course  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  go  forward 
to  a  further  term  of  study  in  a  college  or  university. 

“  These  considerations,  especially  the  second  and  third,  are 
advantages  of  great  importance,  and  I  know  of  no  disadvan¬ 
tage  from  the  system  that  can,  in  any  true  sense,  be  regarded 
as  of  counterbalancing  significance.” 

President  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  states 
that  the  advantages  of  the  system  are:  “  (i)  It  raises  the 
grade  of  the  preparatory  schools;  (2)  it  gives  us  students 
better  prepared  for  university  work;  (3)  it  does  away  with 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  worry  incident  to  examina¬ 
tions;  (4)  it  gives  us  better  results  from  the  student  when 
he  is  once  in  the  university.” 

Professor  A.  S.  Whitney  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
in  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  (printed  in 
School  review  for  February,  1903),  explained  why  the  system 
was  introduced  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  reported 
as  to  its  successful  working.  He  stated  that  the  original  plan 
of  inspection  of  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  university 
faculty  had  been  abandoned  because  of  stress  of  numbers, 
inadaptability  of  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  do  the 
work  of  inspection,  and  the  desire  for  greater  uniformity  of 
standard;  and  reported  that  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  sister  institutions  in  appointing 
a  special  officer  to  take  charge  of  inspection,  reporting  his 
findings  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  composed  of  heads  of 
departments,  with  the  president  of  the.  university  as  chair¬ 
man.  A  similar  system  of  inspection  now  prevails  very 
largely  in  the  West,  altho  in  some  cases — as,  for  instance, 
the  University  of  Minnesota — the  inspection  is  in  charge  of 
the  State  High  School  Board.  The  smaller  institutions  gen¬ 
erally  accept  the  standards  set  by  the  great  universities  of 
their  respective  states.  The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  appointed  in  1901  a  com¬ 
mission  which  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
accredited  schools.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  at  their  sixteenth 
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annual  meeting  held  in  Athens,  Ga.,  November  3  and  4, 
1910,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  certificate  sys¬ 
tem.  An  elaborate  syllabus  for  discussion  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  topic,  together  with  a  collection  of  exhibits  and 
queries,  were  presented  by  Dean  Moore,  the  secretary  of 
the  association.  No  final  action  was  taken,  but  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  commission  or  board  to  represent 
the  association  in  the  matter  of  certificates  would  appear, 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  to  be  a  possible 
step  in  the  future.  It  is  understood  also  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  have  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a  certificate  board  under  consideration,  but 
that  final  steps  have  not  yet  been  taken,  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  institutions  have  not  yet  accepted  the  proposed 
agreement. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  certificate  sys¬ 
tem  in  New  England,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  examination  and  the  certificate  systems  may  be 
in  order.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  representative  of  the 
Certificate  Board  would  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  board  was 
organized,  not  because  all  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 
the  constituent  colleges  were  convinced  that  the  certificate 
system  is  the  ideal  one  (college  professors  are  as  divided  in 
opinion  on  that  subject  as  are  school  principals),  but  because 
the  certificate  system  was  in  operation  and  was  likely  to  be 
in  operation  for  some  years,  and  it  certainly  needed  improve¬ 
ment  at  certain  points. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  examination  system  have 
been  pointed  out.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  advan¬ 
tages.  Under  that  system  the  college  has  an  opportunity  to 
lay  before  high-school  teachers  every  year,  in  its  examination 
papers,  a  series  of  concrete  examples  of  the  standards  it  sets 
up  for  admission,  thus  giving  the  teachers  an  exact  goal  to¬ 
ward  which  to  work.  Again,  there  is  much  to  be  said  from 
the  pedagogic  standpoint  for  the  examination  per  se,  as  com¬ 
pelling  the  student  to  have  at  some  particular  time  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  a  subject  studied  for  a  considerable  period. 
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The  practise  in  some  schools,  of  excusing  from  final  exami¬ 
nation  those  whose  term  standing  is  above  a  certain  grade, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  educators,  of  doubtful  expediency. 
It  seems  merely  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  parents  and 
scholars  that  things  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
student.  The  path  to  knowledge  is  not  by  any  means  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  a  common  argument  that 
the  certificate  system  was  instituted  to  make  admission  to 
college  easier  by  reason  of  exemption  from  examination.  The 
defenders  of  the  system  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
merely  substitutes  examinations  thru  the  four-year  course  for 
an  additional  examination  at  the  end.  Instead  of  being 
judged  on  one  examination  in  Latin,  for  instance,  the  student 
who  asks  for  a  certificate  must  have  satisfied  his  principal, 
by  a  series  of  examinations  each  year  in  that  subject,  that 
his  work  is  of  the  proper  quality.  Whether  a  greater  stimulus 
to  study  comes  from  a  boy’s  knowledge  that  his  work  must 
be  of  good  grade  all  thru  his  course  in  order  to  be  certified, 
or  from  a  consciousness  that  he  has  one  supreme  and  final 
test  awaiting  him  at  the  end,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  former  method  is  less  productive  of  cramming  than 
the  latter.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  certificate 
system  is  still  closely  associated  with  the  examination  system 
and  derives  many  benefits  from  it.  Not  only  do  some  of 
the  largest  universities  still  admit  wholly  on  examination,  so 
that  those  entering  on  certificate  are  subjected  to  similar  train¬ 
ing  with  those  undergoing  examinations,  since  they  are  taught 
in  the  same  preparatory-school  classes;  but  the  colleges  that 
admit  on  certificate  are  still  employing,  and  must  continue  to 
employ,  the  examination  system, — pupils  who  have  not  attained 
certificate  grade  in  school  must  be  examined,  as  also  all  ap¬ 
plicants  from  schools  which  have  not  secured  the  certificate 
privilege,  and  from  schools  whose  principals  do  not  care  to 
apply  for  or  to  exercise  the  right  of  certification.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  system  is  clearly  buttressed  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
existing  examination  system;  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it 
could  exist  satisfactorily  without  it. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  examination  and 
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the  certificate  system  is  that  in  the  former  the  college,  in  the 
latter  the  principal,  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  candidate.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  system  is  that  occasionally  principals,  while  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  in  general,  attempt  in  individual 
cases  to  shift  it  upon  the  college  where  it  does  not  belong, 
under  the  system  which  they  claim  to  be  administering.  The 
principal  announces  a  grade  which  his  pupils  must  attain  in 
order  to  be  certified;  a  pupil  falls  just  below  it;  the  parents 
urge  the  principal  to  certify;  he  can  not  disregard  the  standard 
he  has  announced,  and  so  he  writes  the  college  authorities, 
praising  the  pupil’s  work  and  urging  that  he  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  examination  on  his  recommendation.  He  then  writes  the 
boy’s  parents  that  he  has  “  recommended  ”  him  for  college, 
and,  if  he  is  not  admitted  without  examination,  the  principal 
claims  that  the  college  is  excluding  him  on  a  technicality.  I 
quote  from  letters  received  from  a  school  principal  this  year: 
“  I  wish  to  present  to  your  committee  on  entrance  the  case 
of  Mr.  Blank,  a  boy  of  good  ability.  He  has  been  somewhat 
troubled  with  a  condition  of  the  eyes  that  has  been  a  hindrance 
to  him  in  his  studies.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  grant  him 
certification  from  this  school  in  all  his  studies,  because  my 
standard  of  certification  is  high.  My  rule  is  not  to  certify 
boys  who  do  not  in  all  subjects  average  8o  per  cent,  or  over. 
I,  therefore,  feel  that  what  I  should  do  in  this  case  is  to 
give  you  his  record  (he  has  past  in  every  subject)  and 
allow  you  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  wish  to  admit 
him.”  In  a  later  letter  he  adds :  “  I  believe  that,  if  admitted 
to  your  institution,  Mr.  Blank  will  do  himself  and  the  college 
credit.  I  am  willing  to  recommend  him,  but  am  prevented  by 
a  technicality  from  certifying  him.  His  work,  however,  has 
been  pass  work  and  some  of  it  a  good  deal  better,  and  he  is 
a  very  bright  fellow.”  And  in  a  third  letter:  “I  am  sorry 
that  your  entrance  committee  take  the  view  of  which  you 
advise  me  in  your  letter.  You  understand  that  it  is  simply  a 
technicality  that  prevents  my  certifying  this  young  man  in 
all  his  work.  You  will  see  by  the  marks  that  I  have  sent  you 
that  he  has  done  pass  work.  Last  year  I  could  have  certified 
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him  in  these  marks,  as -he  has  ability  above  the  average  and 
will  easily  carry  his  college  work;  but  I  have  felt  that,  as  a 
protection  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  standing  of  this  school, 
I  should  make  certification  a  prize  that  should  be  given  only 
to  a  boy  who  has  at  least  done  very  good  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  committee  might  respect  the  complications 
of  my  position  and  accept  a  boy  who  has  done  good  pass 
work.  I  presume,  however,  that  you  are  probably  bound  by 
a  technicality  so  that  he  will  have  to  forego  his  college  course.” 
I  think  most  reasonable  men  will  agree  that,  if  this  boy  is 
debarred  from  college  on  a  technicality  (and  he  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  debarred  because  he  lacks  a  certificate — ^the  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  are  open  to  all),  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  college,  but  with  the  school.  The  principal  in  this  case 
asks  the  college  to  admit  by  neither  of  the  two  legitimate 
methods — examination  and  certification — but  on  recommen¬ 
dation.  Unfortunately  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
colleges  do  admit  in  just  this  fashion,  but  the  practise  is 
subversive  of  all  standards.  What  should  the  principal  do 
in  a  case  such  as  I  have  cited?  Some  believe  that  he  should 
have  a  less  rigid  standard :  while  announcing  that  in  general 
a  certain  grade  is  required  for  certification,  he  should  hold 
himself  free  to  grant  a  certificate  to  boys  somewhat  below 
the  standard  if  he  felt  sure,  taking  all  the  conditions  into 
account — the  boy’s  health  and  character,  in  addition  to  his 
scholarship — that  he  would  acquit  himself  creditably  in  col¬ 
lege;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  refuse  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  a  pupil  who  had  complied  with  the  scholarship  require¬ 
ment  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  meet  the 
college  standards  on  account  of  weakness  of  character  and 
a  tendency  to  neglect  of  work  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
social  and  athletic  dissipations.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  ideal 
policy  for  a  principal  to  pursue,  but  it  would  certainly  involve 
many  difficulties  of  administration,  and  few  have  the  courage 
to  attempt  it.  An  easier  method  would  be  to  reduce  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  certification  somewhat,  and  this  would  seem  reasonable 
if  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  above  are  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  principal’s  experience  as  they  would  appear 
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to  be,  judging  from  the  number  of  them  that  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  college  authorities.  One  purpose  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Certificate  Board  in  New  England  was  to  raise 
the  standard  of  certification  in  New  England  schools.  It  has 
certainly  accomplished  that  purpose.  One  wonders  whether 
too  great  a  step  has  not  been  taken  in  some  schools  when 
one  hears  of  the  certificate  grade  being  set  at  90  per  cent, 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  course. 

The  relative  excellence  of  the  examination  and  the  certifi¬ 
cate  method  of  admission  to  college  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  can  not  be  settled  by  any  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  fact  that  students  admitted  on  certificate  to  a  college 
employing  both  methods  make  better  records  than  those  ad¬ 
mitted  on  examination  proves  little,  as  those  admitted  on 
examination  are  in  most  cases  from  inferior  schools  or  have 
not  reached  certificate  grade  in  school.  The  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  certificate  system  seems  to  be  found  in 
its  almost  universal  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
How  many  are  there  that  do  not  accept  certificates  in  some 
form  or  another?  I  can  think  of  only  four — Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  Princeton  universities.  There  are  doubtless 
others,  but  I  think  not  a  great  many.  And  these  four  have 
recently  taken  action,  or  are  now  contemplating  changes,  that 
involve  in  some  degree  the  underlying  principle  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  system — the  sharing  with  the  school  of  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  those  desiring  admission.  No  system 
of  admission  based  on  fundamentally  wrong  principles  could 
be  in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  year 
after  year,  without  serious  thought  of  change.  It  is  pre¬ 
posterous  to  argue  that  all  the  colleges  except  the  few  men¬ 
tioned  have  knowingly  debased  their  standards  in  order  to 
secure  students.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  points  about  both  the  examination  and  the 
certificate  system.  There  has  been  much  recent  discussion 
as  to  a  possible  combination  of  both  systems  that  would 
retain  the  good  points  of  each,  while  eliminating  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  The  phrase  “  certificate  for  quantity  and 
examination  for  quality’*  seems  to  sum  up  the  ideal  that  is 
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sought.  No  college  has  yet,  however,  evolved  a  scheme  that 
fully  complies  with  such  a  definition.  The  new  method  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  which  went  into  effect  this 
year,  does  not  contemplate  a  certificate  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  usually  employed.  Here  the  college  agrees  to 
accept  a  record  of  school  grades  in  certain  departments,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  candidate  passes  satisfactory  examinations  in 
certain  other  fundamental  studies,  and  provided  further  that 
the  course  as  a  whole  which  he  has  pursued  is  satisfactory 
to  the  college.  The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest 
and  with  good  wishes  by  all  educational  authorities;  its  pos¬ 
sible  weakness,  which  is  probably  felt  at  Harvard  quite  as 
much  as  elsewhere,  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  grades  (which 
are  notoriously  variable  in  different  schools  and  in  different 
departments  of  the  same  school)  from  schools  which  have 
never  been  inspected  by  the  college,  and  which  have  never 
been  tested  except  by  a  study  of  their  curriculum  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  set  forth  in  their  announcements.  If  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  fundamentals  prove  a  sufficient  test,  the  admission 
of  the  candidates  without  conditions  will  be  justified.  Mean¬ 
time  the  other  New  England  colleges  seem  content  to  await 
results.  The  trustees  of  Princeton  University  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  similar 
system  there.  Columbia  University  has  of  recent  years  as¬ 
signed  to  one  of  its  officers  the  duty  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
conditions  in  the  schools  from  which  its  pupils  come;  school 
records  are  given  a  certain  weight  in  determining  a  candi¬ 
date’s  admission.  According  to  the  newspapers,  Yale  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan  of  admitting  without  examinations  those  who 
graduate  from  school  with  high  honors.  These  changes,  or 
proposed  changes,  on  the  part  of  the  few  institutions  that 
have  clung  to  the  examination  system  are  significant  as  show¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  tendency  toward  the  certificate  system,  at  least 
an  inclination  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  determining  a 
student’s  eligibility  for  admission.  It  may  be  that  a  uniform 
system  of  admission  among  all  the  colleges  is  not  desirable; 
if  it  is  it  could  be  secured  by  the  certificate  colleges  adopting 
examinations  in  a  few  fundamental  subjects,  and  the  exami- 
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nation  colleges  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  principal  in¬ 
volving  responsibility  and  not  a  mere  record  of  marks,  and 
also  restricting  the  privilege  of  certification  to  a  list  of 
approved  schools. 

Students  are  admitted  on  certificate  to  all  the  colleges  in 
New  England  except  Harvard  and  Yale  (which  have  hitherto 
admitted  only  on  examination),  and  Clark  College,  which 
admits  on  diploma  (with  certain  safeguards).  The  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  was  organized 
May  16,  1902,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Entrance  Examinations,  of  which  committee  Professor 
John  K.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College  was  chairman.  What¬ 
ever  success  the  board  has  achieved  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  wise  guidance  of  Professor  Lord,  who  was  its  president 
from  1907  to  1910,  and  to  the  administrative  skill  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  N.  F.  Davis  of  Brown  University,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  since  the  board  was  organized.  The  membership  of  the 
board  at  its  beginning  comprised  eight  colleges.  It  now 
numbers  thirteen.  The  only  New  England  colleges  admitting 
on  certificate  that  do  not  belong  to  the  board  are  Bates  and 
Colby  in  Maine,  Middlebury  in  Vermont,  and  Trinity  in 
Connecticut,  besides  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  Boston 
College  and  Holy  Cross.  The  board  was  organized  to 
strengthen  certain  weak  points  in  the  certificate  system  as 
administered  individually  by  the  colleges.  When  a  school 
applied  to  a  particular  college  for  the  certificate  privilege, 
little  could  be  learned  of  it  except  from  its  printed  statements, 
which  were  not  always  reliable.  Some  of  the  colleges  made 
an  effort  to  inspect  nearby  schools,  but  the  practise  of  inspec¬ 
tion  was  not  general  and  was  attended  by  many  difficulties. 
The  college  records  of  the  graduates  of  a  given  school  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  correspondence  with  other  colleges,  a 
cumbersome  method.  By  reason  of  lack  of  information,  the 
schools  were  liable  to  unfair  discrimination,  being  approved 
by  some  colleges  and  refused  the  certificate  privilege  by 
others.  Especially  it  was  felt  that  the  standard  of  certification 
in  the  schools  would  be  raised  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
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the  colleges;  the  principals  would  appreciate  more  highly  the 
privilege  of  certification  coming  from  all  the  colleges  com¬ 
bined  than  from  a  number  of  individuals,  and  would  be 
more  careful  in  exercising  it  if  a  failure  to  meet  the  proper 
conditions  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  certifying 
to  almost  all  the  certificate  colleges  in  New  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  explain  in  detail  the 
methods  followed  in  drawing  up  the  first  list  of  approved 
schools.  They  were  described  by  Professor  Davis  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  1906,  printed  in  School  review,  vol. 
15.  Nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  take  up  your  time 
with  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  rules  of  the  board. 
They  are  all  well  known  by  this  time  thru  experience  by  most 
of  the  principals  of  the  New  England  schools,  and  have  been 
discust  on  various  occasions  by  the  officers  of  the  board  at 
gatherings  of  teachers  in  New  England.  With  your  per¬ 
mission,  I  will  devote  the  time  remaining  to  me  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  certain  recent  changes  in  the  rules,  of  im¬ 
portance  as  involving  vital  principles,  and  will  mention  other 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  future. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  inspection  of  schools  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  proper  working  of  any  certificate 
system.  The  other  associations  of  colleges  in  the  country 
that  are  doing  work  similar  to  that  of  the  New  England 
Board  lay  great  stress  on  the  inspection  feature,  and  in  some 
of  the  western  states,  as  has  been  indicated,  inspection  by 
the  State  University  authorities  is  thoro  and  valuable.  State 
inspection  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  the  college  in  giving 
reliable  information  as  to  the  standards  of  the  school,  but  is 
also  highly  appreciated  by  the  principals  when  properly  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  inspector  who  is  well  equipped  for  his  task 
aids  the  principal  by  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  his  staff  which 
he  may  not  have  suspected,  and  stimulates  the  teachers  by 
criticism  and  advice.  The  failure  of  the  New  England  Board 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  cooperate  with  them  has  not  been 
due  to  any  distrust  on  their  part  of  the  system  of  inspection, 
but  chiefly  to  lack  of  means.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a 
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high  salary  to  a  man  competent  to  do  the  work,  and  indeed 
no  one  man  could  do  it  all.  He  would  need  to  visit  on  the 
average  one  school  a  day  thru  the  year  in  order  to  inspect 
the  schools  already  approved  by  the  board.  And  there  are 
twice  as  many  other  schools — public  and  private — which 
have  not  yet  been  approved.  It  would  require  a  staff  of  three 
or  more  inspectors  to  cover  the  ground  adequately,  and  the 
colleges  apparently  are  not  ready  at  present  to  meet  the  nec¬ 
essary  expense.  Two  methods  of  solving  the  difficulty  have 
been  suggested.  The  first  is  to  form  an  inspecting  board 
made  up  of  professors  of  the  different  colleges,  holding  each 
college  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  plan.  Not  all 
of  the  colleges  in  the  board  have  on  their  faculties  experts 
in  pedagogy,  and  the  professor  who  is  not  familiar  with  school 
conditions  is  generally  capable  of  criticizing  intelligently  the 
work  only  of  his  own  or  kindred  departments.  Further,  the 
inspection  by  a  given  college  of  nearby  schools  only  would 
not  be  likely  to  prove  impartial.  Local  considerations  have 
their  influence,  and  a  college  tends  to  be  unduly  considerate 
of  its  special  feeding  schools,  the  principals  of  which  are  apt 
to  be  its  own  graduates.  With  every  intention  to  be  fair, 
the  charge  of  favoritism  would  be  likely  to  arise.  The  other 
proposition  is  to  utilize  the  reports  of  state  inspectors.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  May  of  this  year,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  colleges  in  each  of  the  New  England  states,  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  workings  of  the  state  inspector  system  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  report  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  board’s  utilizing 
the  reports  of  these  inspectors  in  its  work.  In  advance  of 
the  committee’s  report  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  member 
of  it  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 
In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  board  has  hitherto  worked 
independently  of  the  state  inspectors — so  that  schools  in  a 
given  state  may  be  approved  by  the  board  but  not  by  the 
inspectors,  or  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the  former — it  may 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  very  different  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  colleges  in  the  West,  where  inspection  is 
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working  so  successfully,  and  in  New  England.  Only  two  of 
the  thirteen  colleges  in  the  board  are  state  universities — ^the 
University  of  Maine  and  the  University  of  Vermont;  and 
only  one  other,  so  far  as  I  know — Dartmouth  College — 
derives  any  income  from  a  state  treasury.  Several  of  the  other 
colleges,  so  far  from  being  paid  by  the  state,  are  paying 
lawyers  to  guard  those  clauses  of  their  charters  which  grant 
them  exemption  from  state  taxation.  In  the  West,  the  state 
university  is  in  many  instances  the  recognized  head  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state,  and  state  inspection  is  prac¬ 
tically  university  inspection.  However,  the  appointment  by 
the  board  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  shows  that  its 
members  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  cooperation  with  state  inspectors. 

Besides  appointing  this  committee,  the  board  at  its  last 
meeting  made  certain  changes  in  its  rules  to  meet  various 
criticisms  as  to  their  unnecessary  severity.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  board  was  organized  to  prevent  the  laxity 
that  had  crept  into  the  certificate  system  in  some  particulars. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  establish  high  stand¬ 
ards,  and  perhaps,  like  most  reforming  bodies,  it  went  a 
little  too  far  in  the  direction  of  severity.  We  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  our  purpose  in  raising  the  standard  of 
certification  in  New  England.  The  certificate  grade  has  been 
raised  in  a  good  many  schools — in  some  cases  perhaps  exces¬ 
sively  so — and  principals  are  undoubtedly  more  careful  in 
issuing  certificates  than  they  were  in  certifying  to  individual 
colleges.  The  records  of  the  board  show  that  those  entering 
on  certificate  are  doing  better  work  than  those  admitted  on 
examination,  while  the  converse  was  the  case  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  board.  For  instance,  in  1909-10,  11.7  per  cent, 
of  those  admitted  on  examination  to  the  colleges  comprising 
the  board  failed  in  English  as  against  8.8  per  cent,  of  those 
admitted  on  certificate.  The  figures  in  Latin  are  7.6  per  cent, 
as  against  5.8  per  cent.;  in  Greek,  15.6  per  cent,  as  against 
6.7  per  cent.;  in  French,  ii.i  per  cent,  as  against  5.7  per  cent., 
etc.  Again,  comparing  those  admitted  on  certificate  the  year 
before  the  board’s  approved  list  was  adopted  (1903-04)  with 
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those  admitted  on  certificate  five  years  later,  we  find  the  per¬ 
centage  of  failures  has  decreased  in  English  from  20.2  per 
cent,  to  7.8  per  cent.,  in  Latin  from  14  per  cent,  to  3.7  per 
cent,  in  Greek  from  11.8  per  cent,  to  2.9  per  cent.,  in  French 
from  14  per  cent,  to  6.6  per  cent.,  in  German  from  13.4  per 
cent,  to  7.9  per  cent.,  in  mathematics  from  24.6  per  cent,  to 
13.6  per  cent.  Having  effected  such  marked  improvement, 
the  board  has  come  to  feel  that  concessions  may  safely  be 
made  when  the  rules  seem  to  work  with  undue  severity,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  small  schools. 

In  default  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  inspection,  the 
board  at  first  determined  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  their 
judgment,  whether  or  not  a  school  should  be  approved,  the 
record  in  the  first  half  of  Freshman  year  of  the  graduates  of 
the  schools  in  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board.  (In  pass¬ 
ing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  has  followed  the  inspection  system  that  prevails  in  the 
West,  has  recently  made  a  radical  departure  from  its  previous 
custom.  Inspection  will  still  be  employed  in  the  case  of  new 
applicants  for  the  certificate  privilege.  In  the  case  of  schools 
already  on  the  list,  their  work  will  be  judged  by  the  records 
of  their  graduates  in  college,  reports  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  their  former  principals.  As  a  supplement  to  this  plan,  it 
is  hoped  to  bring  school-teachers  to  the  college  to  visit  classes 
which  continue  the  work  of  the  schools,  thus  introducing  in¬ 
spection  of  the  colleges  by  the  schools  as  well  as  of  the  schools 
by  the  college.)  It  has  been  a  common  complaint,  on  the  part 
especially  of  the  schools  which  sent  few  pupils  to  college, 
that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  board  requir¬ 
ing  that  two  satisfactory  pupils  be  sent  to  one  or  more  col¬ 
leges  represented  on  the  board  within  a  period  of  three  years, 
altho  they  might  have  sent  that  many  to  other  colleges.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  board  made  two  important  changes 
in  its  rules  this  year.  Hereafter  records  of  students  in  other 
colleges  than  those  comprising  the  board  may  be  accepted, 
if  offered  by  the  principal,  as  data  for  or  against  the  approval 
of  the  school.  A  more  important  change  is  that  which  allows 
a  principal,  on  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  to  send 
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one  or  more  students  on  certificate  to  one  or  more  of  the 
colleges  comprising  the  board,  provided  the  curriculum  and 
equipment  of  the  school  appear  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
on  Schools,  the  conferring  of  the  certificate  privilege  to 
depend  on  the  records  the  students  thus  sent  shall  make  in 
college.  Schools  which  receive  this  temporary  privilege  will 
not  be  printed  in  the  list  of  approved  schools  until  after  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  this  experimental  year,  and  then 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  trial  list.  The  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  order  to  give  principals  who  can  not  meet  the  regu¬ 
lar  conditions  of  the  board  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  by 
the  only  method  that  seems  to  be  within  their  power  that 
they  not  only  can  give  suitable  preparation,  but  that  they 
have  a  proper  conception  of  what  a  certificate  should  be. 

The  board  made  certain  other  minor  modifications  in  its 
rules  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary  friction  in  administra¬ 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  date  of  application  for  the  renewal 
of  the  privilege,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  which  have  sent 
no  pupil  within  three  years  as  required  by  the  rules,  and  have 
none  to  send  the  following  year  but  wish  to  be  continued  one 
year  longer,  the  board  adopted  certain  modifications  of  the 
rules  which  we  believe  will  do  away  with  some  complaints 
that  have  been  made. 

As  a  proof  that  the  board  is  not  unduly  severe  in  its  stand¬ 
ards,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  the  42  schools  that  were  on 
trial  by  the  board  last  year,  16  were  continued  on  trial  for 
another  year  by  the  board  at  its  recent  meeting,  i  was  given 
the  privilege  for  one  year,  24  for  three  years,  and  only  i  was 
refused  further  privilege.  Of  the  52  schools  whose  privilege 
expired  last  December,  2  were  continued  on  trial  for  one  year, 
6  were  given  the  privilege  for  one  year,  43  for  three  years, 
and  only  i  was  refused.  Of  the  56  schools  whose  privilege 
expires  next  December,  and  which  were  entitled  by  the  rules 
to  apply  for  the  privilege  in  advance,  8  were  approved  for 
one  year,  44  for  three  years,  and  4  applications  were  laid  on 
the  table.  Of  these  150  applications,  only  2  met  with  absolute 
refusal.  It  is  true  that,  of  the  new  applications,  16  out  of 
33  were  refused  the  certificate  privilege;  but  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  most  of  the  good  schools  in  New  England 
have  been  already  approved  by  the  board.  It  should  be  noted 
further  that,  by  the  changes  in  the  rules  above  described,  some 
of  these  schools  thus  refused  will  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
pupils  by  certificate  for  an  experimental  year,  if  they  so 
desire.  There  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  board  now  356 
schools  in  New  England. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  board  is  not 
disposed  to  accomplish  the  work  committed  to  it  in  a  high¬ 
handed  or  arbitrary  fashion.  It  is  not  an  “  educational 
trust,”  as  it  has  been  called.  The  board  was  organized  to 
raise  the  standard  of  certification  in  New  England,  and  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  unless  some  such  step  had 
been  taken,  the  certificate  system  would  not  have  continued 
much  longer  in  the  New  England  colleges.  Doubtless  some 
believe  that  it  might  better  have  been  allowed  to  perish.  It 
has,  however,  many  ardent  defenders.  Even  its  enemies  will 
admit  that  it  has  been  improved  by  the  work  of  the  board. 
We  admit  that  we  have  made  mistakes.  College  professors, 
outside  of  the  classroom,  are  as  liable  to  error  as  other  human 
beings.  But  we  have  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  the  problems 
that  confronted  us,  and  have  been  glad  to  rectify  errors  when 
they  were  called  to  our  attention.  Principal  Young  of  South¬ 
ington  (Conn.),  in  an  article  in  School  review,  vol.  15,  re¬ 
viewing  the  influence  of  the  board  on  the  New  England 
schools,  while  criticizing  its  work  in  some  respects,  stated 
that  he  believed  that  “  the  board  is  comprised  of  fair-minded 
men  and  women  whose  honesty  of  purpose  can  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.”  We  trust  that  the  school  principals  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  that  the  board  has  undertaken  and  will 
give  us  credit  for  advancing,  within  proper  bounds,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  admission  to  thirteen  New  England  colleges  even  at 
the  cost  of  losing  a  number  of  students  who  have  gone  else¬ 
where  because  of  inability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
board.  Few  colleges  are  not  looking  for  more  students.  The 
thirteen  that  comprise  the  board  are  no  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  We  have  banded  together,  however,  to  help  each 
other  in  the  enforcement  of  what  we  deem  proper  standards. 
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and  we  are  desirous  of  accomplishing  our  purpose  with  the 
friendly  support  of  the  principals  of  the  New  England 
schools.  Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  good  education,  and  we  wish  to  work  with  you  in 
the  greatest  possible  harmony. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  proposed  organi¬ 
zation  of  similar  certificate  boards  in  the  Middle  States  and 
the  South  may  be  carried  thru,  and  that  before  many  years 
the  machinery  of  these  two  boards  will  be  so  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  New  England  Board  and  that  of  the  North  Central 
Association  that  a  certificate  will  mean  the  same  thing,  so  far 
as  dependability  is  concerned,  whether  presented  from  a 
school  in  Iowa  or  Maine  or  New  Jersey  or  Georgia.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  certificate  board  as  broad  in  its 
scope  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  should  not 
be  established  and  successfully  administered.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Board,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson 


Wesleyan  University 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON 

Investigations  of  city  school  systems  include  in  their  list 
three  noteworthy  .reports, — ^that  of  William  T.  Harris,  on 
the  schools  of  Washington  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  in  the 
senate;  the  report  on  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Elmer  E.  Brown,  C.  N.  Kendall,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  P.  Cubberley;  the  third,  which  we  have  before  us,  is 
that  on  the  schools  of  Boston,  by  the  Finance  Commission  of 
that  city.  The  Finance  Commission  in  Boston  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  whose  duties 
are  prescribed  by  statute,  and  is  composed  of  five  members, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  John  A.  Sullivan,  for  some  years 
representing  Boston  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

Another  prerogative  of  this  Finance  Commission  is  to  con¬ 
duct  investigations  when  asked  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
mayor  of  Boston  wrote  a  formal  request  March  17,  1910,  that 
■“  an  inquiry  be  conducted  into  the  methods  of  the  school  and 
schoolhouse  departments  and  the  results  obtained,  as  shall 
either  satisfy  the  public  mind  of  the  needs  of  their  increased 
expenditure  or  suggest  a  specific  policy  of  retrenchment.” 
Under  date  of  October  7,  1911,  the  Finance  Commission  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mayor  a  report  of  229  pages,  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  schools  of  Boston  under  five  general  heads: 
I.  Introductory.  II.  Development  and  growth  of  the  schools. 
III.  Financial  review.  IV.  Comparison  with  other  cities. 
V.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

In  the  Introductory,  to  illustrate  tendency  to  criticize  the 
schools,  the  commission  points  out  that ‘in  1751  a  committee 
in  Boston  reported  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
revenue  was  spent  on  schools.  “  Yet  the  committee  can  not 
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be  of  the  opinion  that  any  saving  can  be  made  to  advantage 
on  that  head.”  That  the  Boston  schools  cost  less  proportion¬ 
ately  now  than  they  did  in  1751.  That  in  1845  the  committee 
on  annual  examinations  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Boston  that  “  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  schools  there  should  be  so  many  children  in  the  first  (high¬ 
est)  class  unable  to  answer  such  questions:  that  there  should 
be  so  many  absurd  answers:  so  many  errors  in  spelling,  in 
grammar,  and  in  punctuation.”  That  in  1852  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  examinations  undertook  to  refute  the  charge  “that 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  deteriorating,  that  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  becoming  faithless  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them, 
that  our  children  .  .  .  are  not  receiving  any  adequate  return 
for  all  this  outlay,  but  are  sent  forth  with  only  the  husks  of 
an  education.”  That  in  1854  the  school  committee,  speaking 
of  spelling  (city  document  74  of  1854,  p.  27),  said:  “The 
average  number  of  errors  in  a  list  of  words  in  ordinary  use 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  examination  was  far  greater  than 
anticipated  and  shows  the  necessity  of  an  increased  attention 
to  this  subject.  .  .  .  That  mistakes  in  simple  numeration, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  among 
those  most  frequently  made  even  by  advanced  pupils.” 

In  1859  it  was  charged  (School  committee  report  1859,  p. 
53)  that  children  were  overtasked,  the  system  being  called  a 
“  high-pressure  system,”  a  “  forcing  system,”  a  “  cramming 
machine,”  disastrous  to  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  pu¬ 
pils.  In  1875  (School  committee  report  1875,  p.  12):  “It 
is  common  to  hear  unfavorable  contrast  drawn  betwixt  the 
scholarship  and  fitness  for  practical  life  of  graduates  of  the 
present  and  former  times  when  studies  were  fewer  and  ex¬ 
penditures  smaller.”  That  in  1883  the  governor,  in  his  in¬ 
augural,  made  an  attack  upon  the  system  of  education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  particularly  upon  the  Boston  schools  for 
their  alleged  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  common  people. 

The  Finance  Commission  in  this  historical  survey  brings 
out  the  criticism  of  the  past  to  form  a  basis  from  which  to 
formulate  present  better  conditions.  The  commission  says 
that  “  these  charges  and  complaints  have  a  certain  element  of 
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truth  in  them,  but  that  the  real  question  is  whether  the  schools 
with  their  limitations  are  making  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  the  varied  material  with  which  they  are  obliged 
to  deal.”  “  The  commission  finds  that  educational  efficiency 
demands :  1.  Effective  supervision.  II.  Good  school  buildings. 
III.  A  curriculum  broad  enough  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
the  community,  both  cultural  and  vocational.  IV.  Well- 
selected  textbooks  and  other  supplies.  V.  Capable  and  well- 
trained  teachers.  VI.  A  small  quota  of  pupils  to  teachers. 
VII.  Healthy  children  physically  capable  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion.”  “  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  schools 
have  these  essentials  been  more  fully  recognized  and  cared  for 
than  today;  no  one  will  dispute  that  they  are  essentials  and 
no  one  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up ;  yet  they  are  the  true 
reasons  for  the  heavy  cost  of  schools.” 

In  Chapter  II  of  their  report  the  commission  devoted  eighty- 
six  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  schools.  It  commends  the  financial  independence  of  the 
schools  after  thirteen  years  of  trial.  It  commends  the  small 
school  committee  of  five  as  against  the  older  committee  of 
twenty-four  members.  It  commends  the  centralization  of 
school  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendents.  It  is  convinced  that  this  plan  “  will 
keep  a  very  large  share  of  individual  freedom  and  initiative 
for  the  principals  and  teachers,  while  providing  the  additional 
advantage  of  intelligent  oversight  of  the  entire  system  by  the 
board  of  superintendents  with  the  superintendent  as  its  re¬ 
sponsible  head.”  “  The  commission  believes  that  very  little 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  board  of  superintendents  is  in 
any  true  sense  petty  and  that  many  of  the  subjects  considered 
are  of  large  importance,  requiring  and  receiving  full  and 
careful  thought.”  “The  schools  belong  to  the  people  and 
must  deal  with  all  classes  in  the  community.”  .  .  .  “  Many 
of  the  questions  which  arise  involve  phases  of  human  nature 
which  must  be  handled  with  tact,  patience,  and  judgment,  and 
can  not  be  delegated  to  subordinates.  Each  by  itself  may 
seem  to  an  outside  observer  petty;  but  it  is  not  so  to  the 
parties  interested.” 
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The  commission  finds  that  the  positions  of  director  of  draw¬ 
ing,  director  of  music,  director  of  school  hygiene,  supervisor 
of  substitutes,  supervising  nurse,  etc.,  are  not  superfluous  as 
has  been  charged,  but  “  supply  a  need  which  is  not  otherwise 
met.”  “  Moreover,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  essential  parts 
of  a  well-considered  administrative  system.”  “  That  pur¬ 
chases  of  books  and  supplies  are  made  with  great  economy 
and  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  retrenchment  in 
matters  under  jurisdiction  ”  of  the  supply  agent.  That  in 
building  schoolhouses  “  no  effort  should  be  made  hereafter 
to  erect  monumental  buildings  for  schools,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  provide  plain  and  substantial  structures  at  moderate 
cost.” 

Relative  to  so-called  “  fads  and  fancies,”  the  commission 
finds  that  they  have  been  forced  upon  the  schools  as  a  result 
of  a  public  demand  and  they  have  continued  in  the  curriculum 
because  of  this  demand.  “  Sewing  was  taught  in  the  schools 
as  far  back  as  1818  and  probably  earlier.  .  .  .  The  first  cook¬ 
ing  schools  at  the  city’s  expense  were  opened  in  1886  and 
the  demand  for  their  increase  has  been  persistent.”  The 
commission  thinks  that  “  such  and  other  costly  subjects  could 
not  survive  for  any  length  of  time  as  against  other  pressing 
needs  unless  they  possest  real  value.”  The  commission 
calls  attention  to  a  table  (Report  of  supt.  schools,  1897) 
that  reveals  the  relative  ability  of  teachers  in  the  schools  at 
that  time;  the  number  of  inferior  teachers  in  the  schools 
indicating  the  great  harm  which  their  presence  inflicts  on  large 
numbers  of  pupils.  “  Out  of  1414  teachers,  266  reached  a 
standard  of  excellence — 381  better  than  good — 406  were  good 
— leaving  361  who  were  marked  less  than  good.”  These 
figures,  however,  indicate  to  the  expert  that  this  showing  is 
one  that  Boston  should  be  proud  of,  rather  than  ashamed. 
Assuming  that  the  marking  of  the  teachers  was  correct,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  a  half-dozen  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  can  show  such  relative  strength  in  a  corps 
of  teachers. 

The  commission  commends  the  new  method  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  discusses  with  more  or  less  approval 
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the  plans  for  examination  and  rating  of  candidates,  the  work 
in  the  city  normal  school,  the  promotional  examinations  of 
teachers,  the  system  of  leaves  of  absence  on  half-pay,  the 
establishment  of  the  age  limit  of  service  of  teachers  and  the 
various  pension  acts.  The  commission  commends  the  efforts 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  reduce  the  quota  of  pupils  to 
a  teacher.  These  reductions  “  in  quota  have  required  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  salary  list,  but  the  expense  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  its  effect  upon  the  schools.  There  would  be  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  if  due  regard  were 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  children :  and  the  necessary  money 
ought  to  be  provided.”  ^ 

The  Finance  Commission,  in  its  financial  review,  finds  the 
usual  difficulties  in  comparing  expenses  for  a  series  of  years 
in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of  other 
cities.  The  commission  finds  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  expenditure  for  the  schools  during  the  years 
1909-10  and  1910-11.  An  examination,  however,  discloses 
that  extravagance  can  not  be  charged :  “  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mission  is  convinced  that  the  increases  were  inevitable.”  No 
opportunity  for  retrenchment  in  any  of  these  items  (payment 
of  pensions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  increase 
of  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors,  due  to  operation  of  auto¬ 
matic  schedules,  etc.)  has  been  neglected  by  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  so  far  as  the  Finance  Commission  has  been  able  to 
discover.  The  Finance  Commission  in  Chapter  IV  struggles 
heroically  and  with  great  ability  on  the  comparison  of  school 
expenses  in  Boston  with  other  cities.  They  conclude  “  that 
nothing  in  the  exhibit  of  per  capita  costs  in  either  group  of 
cities  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Boston  schools  as  com¬ 
pared  with  such  cities  are  extravagantly  administered.” 
“  From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  school  system  of  Boston 
and  comparison  with  other  cities,  the  Finance  Commission  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions : 

I.  “No  thoroly  satisfactory  comparison  of  costs  can 
be  made  between  the  Boston  school  system  and  those  of  other 
cities,  because  of  different  methods  of  school  accounting  in 
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the  presentation  of  school  data  and  in  school  conditions.  So 
far  as  such  comparisons  can  be  made,  however,  they  are  on 
the  whole  favorable  to  Boston.” 

2.  “  The  administration  of  the  School  Committee  both  on 
the  educational  and  business  sides  is  entitled  to  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  community.” 

3.  “  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  retrenchment  in 
school  expenditures.  Altho  the  money  expended  annually 
is  large,  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  spent  are  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed  by  statute  or  schedule  or  by  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  situation:  for  example,  salaries  of  instructors,  janitors, 
and  subordinates  are  established  upon  carefully  prepared 
schedules  which  can  not  in  justice  be  reduced.  To  meet  them 
is  required  each  year  four-fifths  of  the  total  appropriation.” 
“  Pensions,  the  cost  of  physical  education,  of  nurses,  and  of 
repairs  are  the  subjects  of  special  statutes,  and  the  amounts 
authorized  are  not  too  large.” 

4.  “  Fuel,  light,  and  power  are  necessities,  which  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Commission  believes  are  being  provided  economically.” 
“  Books  are  also  necessities,  in  the  purchase  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  practical  way  to  effect  material  economies.” 
“  There  remains  the  item  of  incidental  expense  which  includes 
supplies  of  all  kinds  other  than  books.”  “  This  amounts  to 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  and  any  material 
reduction  would  be  insignificant  in  amount  and  harmful  to  the 
schools.” 

The  commission  recommends  “  that  the  board  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  other  highly-paid  officials  be  allowed  sufficient 
clerical  assistance.  .  .  .  That  the  policy  of  reducing  the  quota 
of  pupils  to  teachers  in  the  high  and  elementary  schools  be 
continued  and  that  still  further  reduction  be  made.  That 
every  care  be  taken  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers  from  the 
service:  and  to  that  end  that  a  more  complete  and  thoro 
system  of  visitation  of  schools  and  teachers  be  introduced. 
.  .  .  “That  books  be  not  allowed  in  the  schools  after  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  authorized  lists;  nor  after  they 
have  become  unduly  worn  or  unclean.”  “  That  the  existing 
policy  of  permitting  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than 
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school  purposes  be  extended  as  funds  become  available.” 
“  That,  if  necessary,  the  legislature  be  asked  to  grant  a 
larger  appropriation  for  school  purposes:  That  .  .  .  waste 
due  to  political  methods  in  other  departments  should  not  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  money  needed  by  the  child.” 

The  Finance  Commission  during  this  investigation  held 
many  public  hearings,  at  which  critics  of  the  schools  were 
heard  at  length;  they  also  employed  experts  to  study  certain 
phases  of  the  problem,  and  examined  and  cross-examined  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees.  Their  report  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
fidelity,  impartiality,  and  skill  with  which  the  duties  devolv¬ 
ing  upon  them  were  executed.  To  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  country,  in  general,  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  this  commission  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES  IN  STATE-SUPPORTED  IN¬ 
STITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 

I  was  interested  in  the  paper  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Review  entitled  “  College  regulation  of  fraternities,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
And  the  writer  doubtless  indicates  some  of  the  real  difficulties 
which  beset  the  average  higher  institution  of  learning  with 
reference  to  these  secret  societies;  and,  particularly,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  regulation  of  them.  He  is  probably  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  “  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  very  few  at  least 
(of  our  colleges  and  universities)  has  there  been  found  a  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  control.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  Professor 
Reynolds,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  address  ©urselves  to  exactly 
the  same  phase  of  the  problem  considered  in  his  paper.  In¬ 
stead,  we  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  presence  of  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities  in  institutions  of  learning  which  derive 
their  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  taxation. 

Undoubtedly  the  democracy  of  education,  in  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  finds  its  fullest  and  truest  expression  in 
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the  state-supported  school.  If  it  does  not,  it  certainly  should. 
For  it  is  in  the  public  school  system  that  we  hope  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  citizenship.  And  the  state- 
supported  higher  institution  of  learning,  either  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  secret  society,  in  the  school  life  of  the  individual,  is 
the  expression  of  the  aristocratic  idea.  It  is,  therefore,  op¬ 
posed  to  democratic  ideals  and  purposes,  and  is  foreign  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  state-supported  institution. 

How,  then,  can  the  presence  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
sorority  be  justified  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  the  largest 
democracy?  For  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  are  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  class,  taking  but  a  selected  few,  and  not 
always  the  best,  for  their  membership,  leaving  the  great  mass 
of  the  patrons  of  such  state-supported  institutions  as  unde¬ 
sirable  for  their  purposes,  branded  without  reason  and  without 
cause,  handicapped  with  social  ostracism. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  state  education,  and 
by  this  is  meant  such  education  as  is  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  by  taxation,  should  be  wholly  divested  of  all  class 
distinctions  and  favors.  And  certainly  public  education  should 
permit  no  social  caste. 

We  can  understand  how  the  private  and  select  school  can 
and  does  tolerate,  even  encourage,  social  distinctions.  The 
soil  is  well  calculated  for  its  birth  and  growth.  But  where 
the  best  citizenship  is  to  be  reared,  such  organizations  are 
inimical  to  the  life  and  hope  of  the  best  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions.  This  may  seem  a  bit  radical.  But  the  ground 
has  been  taken  with  care,  and  it  finds  support  among  many 
of  the  most  profound  educators  of  the  country.  Agreement 
is  wellnigh  universal. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  letter  societies  tends  to  make 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  mere  snobs,  social  lions  of  small 
worth  and  little  ability.  While,  of  course,  this  is  not  true, 
universally,  it  is,  in  a  large  measure,  too  lamentably  true.  And 
the  point  is  made  that  the  erection  of  social  distinctions,  made 
possible  by  these  societies,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  state-supported  college  or  university. 
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The  sooner  this  attitude  is  recognized  and  enforced,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  forms  of  public  education,  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  For  then  is  certain  to  follow 
as  a  legitimate  concomitant  the  true  democratic  ideal,  which 
always  belongs  to,  and  should  be  emphasized  in,  public  affairs 
everywhere,  and  certainly,  in  all  public  institutions  of  learning. 

Duane  Mowry 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRESIDENT  LOWELL’S  STATISTICS 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
President  Lowell  gives  statistics  of  the  academic  courses 
pursued  at  Harvard  by  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  law 
and  of  medicine.  These  statistics  show  that  the  courses  taken 
by  the  professional  man  during  his  undergraduate  training  give 
no  clue  as  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  man  as  a  student 
of  law  or  of  medicine.  The  medical  students  who  have  taken 
biology  or  physiology  do  no  better  on  the  average  than  those 
who  have  specialized  in  mathematics  or  history  or  literature. 
From  this.  President  Lowell  concludes,  that,  “  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  it  makes  comparatively 
little  difference  what  subject  is  mainly  pursued  in  college, 
but  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  with  what  intensity  the 
subject  is  pursued — or,  to  put  the  same  proposition  in  a  more 
technical  form,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  which  can 
be  transferred  little  if  at  all,  is  of  small  importance  in  a 
college  education,  as  compared  with  mental  processes  that 
are  capable  of  being  transferred  widely,  or  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and  intensity  of  applica¬ 
tion  which  can  be  transferred  indefinitely.” 

To  a  certain  extent  all  must  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  President  Lowell.  But,  does  he  not  accept  the  evidence 
as  proving  something  more  than  it  really  does  prove?  His 
statistics  deal  only  with  the  men  in  college  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school;  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  latter  and  take 
into  consideration  the  subsequent  life-careers  of  these  same 
men.  In  a  word,  scholastic  career  and  scholastic  success  are 
inferentially  taken  as  equivalent  to  educational  and  profes- 
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sional  life-career  and  success.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
college  course  is  judged  solely  with  reference  to  the  degree 
of  scholastic  attainment  in  the  professional  school. 

Let  us  suppose  statistics  taken  showing  the  degree  of 
steady  application  from  day  to  day  without  cramming  for 
examinations,  and  lack  of  application  from  day  to  day  with 
much  cramming  before  examinations;  and  let  the  results  be 
correlated  with  the  respective  scholastic  success  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  men.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  and  may 
not  be  improbable  that  the  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  degree  of  daily  application  without  the  final  cramming 
had  little  relation  to  the  examination  results ;  whereas  the  prac¬ 
tise  or  absence  of  the  practise  of  cramming  had  a  very  notice¬ 
able  result  in  scholastic  attainment.  Would  we,  then,  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding  that  the  daily  have  less  educational  value 
than  the  sporadic  “  qualities  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
intensity  of  application  ”  ? 

The  value  of  any  such  compilation  of  statistics  is  liable 
to  be  vitiated  by  other  factors  which  the  statistics  do  not 
take  into  account;  the  result  being  that  we  are  comparing 
things  not  mathematically  comparable.  Your  really  promising 
student  may  be  laying  the  foundations  for  his  professional 
and  cultural  self  so  broadly  that  he  has  comparatively  little 
interest  in  the  examinations  by  which  his  standing  is  graded. 
He  may  be  of  a  sufficiently  discriminating  and  eclectic  tem¬ 
perament  not  to  pursue  whole-heartedly  every  course  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  but  work  out  his  own  educational  salvation. 
This  means,  possibly,  failure  so  far  as  higher  university 
standards  are  concerned,  but  may  be  the  best  index  to  his 
ultimate  real  success.  Or,  again,  the  lower  standard  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  requirement  in  the  collegiate  branch  of  science,  as 
compared  with  the  thoroness  exacted  in  the  professional 
school,  may  be  responsible  for  slovenly  habits  that  put  the 
student  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  who  have  never  pursued 
the  collateral  subject  and  have  no  bad  habits  of  scientific  work 
to  thwart  them.  Finally,  the  serious  professional  student 
with  a  desire  for  broad  self-culture  may  think  it  wise  to  omit 
the  collateral  scientific  branches  into  which  he  will  enter  later 
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when  a  member  of  the  professional  school,  whereas  the  lazier 
man  will  want  to  make  his  career  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
accordingly  elect  most  of  the  collateral  branches  while  an 
undergraduate. 

Unless  such  possibilities  as  have  been  suggested  be  taken 
into  account  the  statistics  of  President  Lowell,  interesting 
and  suggestive  as  they  are,  can  not  be  held  to  prove  that 
collegiate  subjects  have  no  relation  to  later  professional  suc¬ 
cesses.  “  The  practical  deduction  .  .  .  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  colleges,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our  general 
education,  as  distinguished  from  direct  vocational  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
subject,  too  little  on  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  on  the 
rank  attained,”  whether  true  or  not  can  scarcely  be  deduced 
from  the  statistics  presented  by  President  Lowell.  Were  he 
to  make  a  similar  investigation  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
where  work  and  scholastic  grading  are  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  that  of  our  American  universities,  the  prediction 
might  be  hazarded  that  the  Oxford  statistics  would  directly 
controvert  the  Harvard  statistics.  But  perhaps  no  mathemat¬ 
ical  demonstration  will  ever  be  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy 
or  failure  of  a  given  educational  system. 

Wilson  D.  Wallis 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  HISTORY  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

When  the  practical  uniformity  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  English,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  modern 
languages  is  considered,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  history  requirement  for  admission 
to  college.  Have  the  schools  made  the  same  demand  for 
uniformity  in  the  history  requirement  as  in  other  subjects? 
If  not,  is  it  because  the  schools  consider  the  history  courses 
of  less  importance  than  Latin  and  the  modern  languages? 
Is  it  because  the  history  entrance  examination  for  so  many 
years  was  prepared  for  by  a  hasty  cram  ? 
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The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  lack  of  uniformity: 


Choice  of  1  of  4  periods 
recommended  by  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seven 

Ancient  history 
required 

Choice  of  ancient, 
English,  or  American 
history 

Choice  of  Greek  and 
Roman  or  English 
and  American  history 

Choice  of  ancient  or 
American  history 

Choice  of  any  a  of  4 
periods  recommended 
by  Committee  of  Seven 

American  history 
required 

Amherst 
B.  S. 
Brown 
Ph.B. 
Barnard 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 

Amherst 

A.B. 

Brown 

A.B. 

Vassar 

Williams 

Bryn  Mawr 
Wellesley 
Princeton 
Yale 

Harvard 

Smith 

Massachu¬ 
setts  Insti¬ 
tute  of 
Technol¬ 
ogy 

University 
of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Stevens 

It  may  be  noted  that  out  of  seventeen  eastern  colleges  and 
universities  six  permit  a  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  periods 
of  history,  four  require  ancient  history,  four  omit  altogether 
medieval  and  modern  history,  two  consider  ancient  history 
the  equivalent  of  English  and  American  history  combined, 
one  permits  choice  of  any  two  periods,  and  one  requires 
American  history. 

How  does  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  entrance  requirements 
affect  the  high  schools  that  have  well  developed  history 
courses?  Secondary  schools  as  a  rule  have  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  in  arranging 
their  history  courses,  placing  ancient  history  in  the  first 
year  (the  lowest),  medieval  and  modern  in  the  second  year, 
English  in  the  third,  and  American  history  and  civics  in  the 
fourth  or  senior  year.  A  student  preparing  for  Amherst 
A.  B.,  Brown  A.  B.,  Vassar,  or  Williams,  takes  ancient  his¬ 
tory  in  the  first  year  and  then  finds  it  necessary  to  review 
the  subject  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  instead  of  taking  an 
additional  course  in  English  or  American  history.  Little 
can  be  said  about  Harvard’s  and  Smith’s  requirements  except 
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that  in  most  high  schools  ancient  history  requires  one  year 
of  study  and  English  and  American  two  years  of  study. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  colleges  permit  a  student  to 
offer  for  admission  any  one  or  any  two  (if  two  years  of 
work  in  history  are  required)  of  the  four  periods  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  This  change  will  leave 
the  schools  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  their  history  courses 
and  will  in  all  probability  bring  to  the  college  students  who 
have  had  more  history  than  that  required  for  college  entrance. 
The  school  that  requires  ancient  history  of  all  first  year 
students  will  generally  require  its  college  preparatory  students 
to  take  either  the  English  or  American  history  of  the  junior 
or  senior  high  school  years,  provided  the  college  will  accept 
the  English  or  American  history  for  admission.  Isn’t  the 
change  worth  while? 

Virgil  Prettyman 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York 


THE  BALTIMORE  SCHOOL  SITUATION:  A  SUPPLEMENTARY 

STATEMENT 

The  article  on  “  The  Baltimore  school  situation,”  published 
in  the  November  number  of  this  Review,  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  brief  historical  narrative  of  a 
reform  movement  that  has  been  of  interest  to  school  people 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  summary  of  the  reversion  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  six  months.  The  article  was 
based  almost  wholly  on  official  documents  or  unrefuted  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  be  scrupulously 
accurate.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  as  the  December  number 
of  the  Review  goes  to  press,  that  only  one  protest  of  any 
kind  has  been  received  by  either  the  author  or  the  editors. 
While  I  do  not  see  that  the  statement  objected  to  is  open 
to  valid  criticism,  I  prefer  to  be  more  than  just  by  publishing 
the  protest.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

“  Sir: 

“  In  an  article  published  this  month  over  your  signature  in  the 
Educational  Review,  the  following  statement  is  made : — ‘  who  several 
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years  before  had  been  removed  from  the  vice-principalship  of  another 
high  school  because  of  insubordinate  conduct.’ 

“  This  statement  is  absolutely  false,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  March 
13.  1907:  ‘The  Board  approved  the  transfer  of  Acting  Vice-Principal 
— — -  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be  teacher  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  City  College,  thereby  granting  the  request  of  Mr.  - 

for  a  transfer.’ 

“  I  desire  to  know  what  action  you  will  take  immediately  to  correct 
completely  the  false  statement  made  over  your  signature  concerning  the 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

“  Yours, 

“ - Vice-Principal." 


To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“  I  have  your  letter  of  November  9  with  regard  to  a  statement  in  an 
article  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  with  respect  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  School 
Commissioners.  My  general  purpose  in  writing  the  article  in  question 
was  to  give  a  simple  historical  narrative,  and  in  the  particular  paragraph 
quoted  by  you  my  main  purpose  was  to  show  clearly  the  policies  of  the 
reconstructed  Board  and  its  mode  of  managing  school  business.  I  had 
no  desire  whatever  to  make  any  personal  attacks  or  to  injure  anybody 
in  the  least;  therefore,  I  omitted  all  names,  and,  in  making  the  necessary 
explanations  to  show  the  character  of  the  Board’s  action,  I  tried  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  to  avoid  personal  details. 

“  Nobody  knows  better  than  yourself  that  my  statement  regarding  the 
new  vice-principal  of  the  City  College  is  substantially  correct.  There 
was  a  removal,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  transfer,  and  for  the  reason  I  in¬ 
dicated,  even  tho  the  action  may  have  been,  in  form,  upon  your  request. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  statement,  I 
am  perfectly  willing,  if  you  so  desire,  to  change  it  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  and  so  as  to  give  the  full  details,  publishing  the 
revised  statement  in  the  same  magazine  in  which  the  original  article 
appeared. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“  George  Drayton  Strayer.’’ 


1 

In  reply  to  this  communication  I  received  the  following 
letter : 


“Baltimore,  Md.,  November  14,  1911. 

“  G.  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

“  Sir — I  demand  that  without  further  discussion  you  publish  in  the  next 
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issue  of  the  Educational  Review  the  following  statement  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  request  without  any  alteration  whatever: 

“ - ,  Vice-Principal,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md., 

asserts  that  the  following  extract  ‘who  several  years  before  had  been 
removed  from  the  vice-principalship  of  another  high  school  because  of 
insubordinate  conduct’  which  appears  in  an  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review  over  the  name  of  George  Drayton  Strayer,  is 
absolutely  false;  and  to  prove  the  falsity  of  Dr.  Strayer’s  statement  Mr. 

-  submits  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  March  13, 

1907,  of  the  Board  of  Public  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City: 

‘  The  Board  approved  the  transfer  of  Acting  Vice-Principal - - 

from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be  teacher  of  Mathematics  at  the  City 
College,  thereby  granting  the  request  of  Mr. - for  a  transfer.’ 

“  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  editor,  and  George  Drayton  Strayer,  author 
of  the  article,  request  all  papers  that  have  copied  the  above  mentioned 
false  statement  to  publish  with  equal  prominence  the  correction  herewith 
submitted. 

“You  have  done  me  a  gross  injury,  and  that  without  any  cause  what¬ 
ever.  I  ask  no  favor  from  you,  but  I  demand  of  you  the  publication  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  whatever  of  the  above  statement  and  the  above  request. 

“  Yours, 

Declining  to  enter  into  any  further  correspondence,  we 
simply  print  the  following  facts  to  supplement  the  original 
brief  sentence: 

I.  In  connection  with  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
the  School  Board,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  a  number  of  official 
reports  on  the  present  vice-principal  of  the  City  College  by 
his  former  principal  were  made  public.  These  reports  were 
printed  c.s  follows  in  the  Baltimore  News  of  November 
30,  1910: 

“June  8,  1903. — It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have  to  report  other¬ 
wise  than  favorably  in  the  case  of - ,  the  vice-principal.  In 

all  reports  that  I  have  previously  made  I  have  given  him  the  highest 
praise,  and  only  a  careful  consideration  of  the  grave  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  his  actions  during  the  year  will  relieve  me  of  a  possible  charge 
of  inconsistency.  He  has  by  his  action  during  the  last  year  revealed  him¬ 
self  to  me  as  the  most  intolerant  and  opinionated  man  with  whom  I 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do.  His  temperament,  in  my  opinion,  unfits 
him  for  the  position  of  principal,  and  should  the  direction  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  fall  into  his  hands  by  reason  of  any  temporary  absence  of  mine 
I  am  fearful  of  what  the  result  would  be,  as  his  present  relation  with 
six  of  the  teachers  may  be  called  strained. 

“  I  wish  to  say,  very  respectfully,  that  where  I  am  principal  of  a  school 
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and  held  responsible  there  can  be  no  division  of  authority  between  me  and 

my  subordinates.  Mr.  -  has  assumed  to  act  independently  of  my 

authority,  and  I  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  he  should  be  associated 
with  me.  He  is  the  one,  the  only  one,  discordant  element  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.” 

“June  14,  1904. — Of - ,  the  vice-principal,  I  can  only  repeat 

the  praise  I  have  previously  accorded  him  with  respect  to  his  ability.  In 
all  other  respects  he  is  unsatisfactory.  Social  relations  between  him  and 
myself,  and,  indeed,  between  him  and  others  here,  appear  impossible.” 


2.  In  1904,  the  present  vice-principal  of  the  City  College, 
then  acting  vice-principal  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  presented  to  the  School  Board  ten  sworn  charges  against 
his  principal.  After  a  full  hearing,  nine  of  these  charges  were 
disproved  by  the  accuser’s  own  witnesses ;  the  principal  frankly 
admitted  that  the  tenth  was  partly  true,  and  the  Board  voted 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  act  was  pardonable. 

3.  “June  7,  1906. — In  regard  to  the  acting  vice-principal,  Mr.  - , 

I  must  express  to  you  my  continued  and  increast  discontent  with  him 
as  a  teacher  and  as  head  of  a  department.  .  .  .  This  man  has  proven 
himself  disloyal  to  me,  and  I  can  never  trust  him.  His  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school  is  nil.  The  underlying  principle  gov¬ 
erning  his  actions  here  is  not  how  best  to  discharge  his  duty,  but 
how  best  to  make  good  the  charges  he  has  made.  He  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  fairness  of  the  treatment  that  has  been  accorded  him; 
but  in  the  light  of  his  action  and  mine  during  the  last  two  years,  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  is  it  too  much  for  me  to  expect  the  need  of  fair¬ 
ness  extended  to  me? 

“  I  think  not,  and  therefore  ask  your  good  offices  in  ridding  me  of  the 
services  of  this  man.  He  may  do  good  work  elsewhere,  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  days  of  usefulness  here  are  at  an  end.” 

4.  Following  these  events  and  reports  the  acting  vice¬ 
principal  was  removed  to  another  school,  thru  the  form  of 
a  transfer  at  his  own  request.  The  common  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  is  indicated  by  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  News  of  November 
30,  1910: 

“  Mr.  - ,  who  is  now  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  City  Col¬ 

lege,  is  very  bitter  in  his  criticism  of  the  methods  of  instruction  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Van  Sickle.  So  pronounced  was  his  opposition  and  so 
determined  was  he  to  have  his  own  way  that  some  years  ago  Lieutenant 
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King,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  preferred  charges  of  in¬ 
subordination  against  him  to  the  Superintendent  and  asked  him  to  send 
Mr. - to  another  school. 

“  ‘  His  effectiveness  and  usefulness  as  a  teacher  are  over  in  this  school,’ 
wrote  Lieutenant  King.  ‘  He  may  be  of  service  in  some  other  school.’ 

Acting  on  this  advice,  Mr.  -  was  transferred  to  the  City  College. 

There  he  has  continued  his  opposition  to  the  system,  altho  he  has  had  no 
severe  clashes  with  Principal  Soper.” 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Short  ballot  principles — By|RiCHARD  S.  Childs.  Boston;  Houghton  Mif- 
^  flin^Company,  1911.  171  p.  $1.25. 

This  little  book,  which  is  compact  and  well  written,  con¬ 
tains  more  sense  and  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  political  reform 
in  the  United  States  than  all  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  lit¬ 
erature  in  this  field  taken  together.  The  writer  has  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  understands  how  human  nature  habitually 
works.  The  teachings  of  this  book  are  fortunately  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  unthinking  and  unanalyzed  movement  in 
favor  of  direct  democratic  government  which  is  now  appeal¬ 
ing  to  so  many  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
That  this  movement  will  run  its  course  and  will  perhaps  gain 
important,  but  always  temporary,  victories,  is  probable.  Its 
victories  will  be  temporary  because  the  movement  itself  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  history,  to  all  human 
political  experience,  and  to  sound  principles  of  government. 

The  American  people  are  singularly  prone  to  communicable 
political  diseases  of  this  kind.  One  has  only  to  read  the  story 
of  the  Genet  episode  in  the  administration  of  Washington,  of 
the  movement  to  declare  war  on  England  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Madison,  of  the  attack  upon  the  United  States  Bank 
in  the  administration  of  Jackson,  of  the  soft-money  craze  in 
the  administrations  of  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Cleveland,  to  realize 
how  untrustworthy  these  violent  manifestations  of  feeling  are 
apt  to  be. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  Short  ballot  is  very  simple. 
It  teaches  that  the  number  of  elections  should  be  reduced,  and 
the  number  of  elective  offices  greatly  decreased,  in  order  that 
public  attention  may  be  intelligently  directed  toward  making 
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a  choice  of  genuine  importance.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
these  are  the  first  steps  in  bringing  about  any  serious  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  state  and  local  governments.  This  little  book 
is  heartily  commended  to  teachers  of  politics  and  government 
in  schools  and  colleges. 


Latin  and  Greek  in  American  education — Edited  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
^millan  Co.,  1911.  396  p.  $1.50. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  entitled  “  The  present 
position  of  Latin  and  Greek”  (1-16),  “The  value  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  educational  instruments”  (17-39),  and  “Latin 
and  Greek  in  our  courses  of  study”  (40-58),  are  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kelsey.  Chapter  IV  contains  first  an  admirable  article 
on  “The  nature  of  culture  studies”  (59-82),  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wenley,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Then  comes  a  report  of  seven  Symposia,  held,  all  except 
the  last,  in  1905- 19 10  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  part 
of  the  Classical  Conferences  which  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  have  been  held  there  annually  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club.  The  seventh 
Symposium,  consisting  of  three  papers  championing  “  Formal 
discipline”  (344-396),  was  not  really  a  part  of  any  Classical 
Conference,  and  should,  strictly,  not  have  been  included  in  the 
book;  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Classics.  From 
page  24,  however,  one  may  infer  that  it  was  included  because 
in  various  places  in  this  book  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  disci¬ 
plinary  value  of  classical  study. 

In  Professor  Kelsey’s  papers,  statistics  of  attendance  on 
courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  thruout  our  country  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Latin  is  more  than  holding  its  own,  but 
Greek  has  lost  ground.  The  discussion  of  the  statistics  is  sane 
and  suggestive.  In  his  second  paper  Professor  Kelsey  urges 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  supreme  value  of  the  study  of  Latin 
(see  especially  pages  22,  25).  On  pages  21  ff.  there  is  an 
excellent  discussion  of  various  ways  in  which  Latin  and  Greek 
become  effective  as  educational  instruments.  Particularly 
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good  is  the  exposition  (36-38)  of  the  ethical  value  of  the 
study  of  the  Classics.  In  his  third  paper  Professor  Kelsey 
argues  that  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  American 
schools  is  insufficient;  the  German  student,  even  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  French  student  in  the  Lycee  give  much 
more  time  to  them,  in  many  cases  twice  as  much.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  indict  American  education  because  the  American 
student  of  the  Classics  does  not,  by  the  time  he  is  18  years 
old,  make  as  much  progress  in  them  as  is  made  by  the  student 
in  France  or  Germany  (or  England).  It  is  here  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kelsey  finds  the  chief  explanation  of  the  shortcomings 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  tho  he  does  indeed  speak 
his  mind  freely  on  the  unpreparedness  of  many  teachers  of 
the  Classics  (54-56). 

To  my  mind  the  best  paper  in  the  book  is  Professor  Wen- 
ley’s  on  “  The  nature  of  culture  studies.”  It  is  less  dazzling 
than  Professor  Shorey’s  article,  “  The  case  for  the  Classics  ” 
(303-343),  and  it  is  not  furnished,  as  Professor  Shorey’s 
paper  is,  with  an  elaborate  array  of  footnotes  giving  the 
fullest  references  to  the  vast  controversial  literature  of  which 
the  Classics  have  been  the  theme,  but  it  is  everywhere  concrete, 
directly  suggestive  and  stimulating,  wholly  logical  and  co¬ 
herent.  Culture  studies,  says  Professor  Wenley,  link  man 
principally  with  the  past;  their  roots  strike  deep  into  history. 

Rome  attached  the  glorious  heritage  of  centuries;  Carthage, 
Syracuse,  Athens,  Thebes,  Sparta,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
were  swallowed  successively.  Then  she  proceeded  to  annex 
the  hopes  of  the  future — Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  Britain  ” 
(63).  “  We  can  not,  therefore,  rid  ourselves  of  Rome,  try  as 
we  may  .  .  .  when  we  gaze  out  upon  the  past,  the  petty 
sloughs  away,  we  are  left  alone  with  the  spacious  things  that 
endowed  life  with  dignity  and  gifted  it  with  permanent  worth. 
In  this  wonderful  disappearance  of  the  temporary  the  central 
meaning  of  culture  studies,  like  their  present  efficacy,  finds 
impregnable  shelter”  (66).  Education  consists  not  in  what 
is  acquired,  but  in  the  manner  of  acquisition  and  all  that  it 
implies.  Hence  the  studies  in  which  average  attainment  is 
least  readily  elicited  by  purely  mechanical  means  offer  the 
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processes  best  calculated  to  bring  educational  results.  Again, 
culture  studies  demand  a  certain  personal  detachment  that 
makes  for  individuality,  “  the  one  criminal  omission  of  our 
contemporary  system,”  by  compelling  a  man  to  cut  loose  from 
things  immediately  present  to  sense,  to  prepare  for  larger  rela¬ 
tions,  to  view  detail  as  a  means  to  a  distant  end,  to  acquire 
mastery  for  its  own  all-sufficing  sake  (71).  On  pages  72  ff. 
there  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  intellectual  processes 
called  into  play  by  the  task  of  translating  a  Latin  sentence  and 
of  the  demand  which  Latin  makes  upon  absolute  accuracy  of 
intellectual  process.  In  this  demand  lies  the  efficacy  of  Latin 
as  an  instrument  of  education.  In  cultural  studies,  then,  we 
have  the  discipline  necessary  to  thought  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
material  employed,  an  introduction  to  the  great  things  of  life, 
freed  from  all  pettiness  by  the  lapse  of  time  (75). 

The  Symposia  which  constitute  the  rest  of  Chapter  IV 
(except  the  last,  on  “  Formal  discipline”:  see  above)  give  the 
result  of  an  admirable  plan  formulated  by  Professor  Kelsey 
(the  guiding  spirit  of  fhe  Classical  Conferences  at  Ann 
Arbor),  requiring  several  years  for  its  consummation.  Their 
general  theme  was  the  “  Value  of  humanistic,  particularly 
classical,  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  professions  and  for 
practical  life  ”  (I  detest  the  adjectival  practical  here,  but  can 
find  no  better  word).  Symposia  I-IV  thus  discuss  the  value 
of  classical  studies  to  the  physician  (83-98),  to  the  engineer 
(99-120),  the  lawyer  (121-153),  the  clergyman  (154-209), 
to  the  man  of  affairs  (210-259).  There  is  a  wide  array  of 
contributors,  all  men  of  distinction.  Thus  to  the  Symposium 
on  the  value  of  Classics  to  men  of  affairs  contributions  were 
made  by  Ambassador  Bryce,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  Mr.  William 
Sloane,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and 
Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington.  There  is  not  space  to  give  the  views  of 
these  and  other  contributors.  Possible  as  it  is  to  say  that 
naturally  pains  were  taken  to  secure  for  the  Symposia  men 
of  assured  sympathy  with  the  Classics,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  speakers  or  to  deny  the  value  of  the 
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testimony  of  so  many  men  not  connected  professionally  in 
any  way  with  the  Classics. 

A  word  may,  however,  be  said  about  Dr.  Wiley’s  paper  on 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  science.  Himself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Classics  for  men  of  science.  Dr.  Wiley  addrest  a  question¬ 
naire  to  loo  men  distinguished  in  science.  Thirty-five  re¬ 
sponded.  A  careful  reading  of  the  answers,  from  which  Dr. 
Wiley  quotes  freely,  both  for  and  against  the  Classics,  justifies 
his  remark  on  page  250 :  “  The  surprize  that  has  come  to  me 
in  studying  the  replies  I  have  received  was  produced  rather 
by  the  large  amount  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Classics 
than  by  that  which  is  opposed  to  them.”  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence,  aside  from  Dr.  Wiley’s  questionnaire,  that  scientific 
men  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  Classics  as 
a  preparation  for  the  study  of  science. 

Symposium  VI  contains  three  admirable  papers.  Professor 
E.  K.  Rand  of  Harvard  University  deals  with  “  The  Qassics 
in  European  education,”  from  Greek  and  Roman  days  to 
modern  times  (260282).  Tho  professedly  only  historical,  the 
paper  gives  a  fine  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Classics 
to  consideration  in  every  scheme  of  education.  Everywhere 
the  author  makes  it  clear  that  “  the  true  program  of  humanism, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  ancient  program  revived,  has  always 
pointed  men  to  the  treasured  ideals  of  the  past  and  inspired 
them  to  action  in  the  present”  (282).  Who  can  say  with 
truth  that  the  world  has  outgrown  the  need  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram? 

The  second  paper  in  the  Sixth  Symposium  is  by  Professor 
Wenley,  on  “  The  Classics  and  the  elective  system  ”  (283- 
303).  The  author  is  an  opponent  of  the  elective  system, 
which,  by  the  way,  as  he  notes  (286),  is  applied  freely  only 
in  the  Arts  faculties  of  American  universities!  Education, 
he  holds,  should  mold  life;  life  should  not  dictate  education 
(288).  We  should  be  more  interested  in  the  quality  of  person 
we  are  going  to  produce  by  an  educational  system  than  in 
the  niche  which  the  person  is  presently  to  fill.  We  need  to 
plan  our  educational  courses  afresh,  that  the  student  may  “  be 
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grounded  in  natural  science  so  that  he  can  appreciate  its 
standpoint,  method,  and  worth,  whatever  his  predominating 
interest  in  humane  studies,  and  vice  versa”  (295).  On  the 
humanistic  side  the  Classics  excel  in  excellence:  “sanity  and 
insight  can  not  be  obtained  most  readily  and  effectively  from 
the  study  of  ‘  modern  ’  affairs.  Inevitably,  judgment  suffers 
pre-judgment  here”  (298).  Teachers  of  the  Classics  must, 
however,  amend  their  ways,  and  reorganize  their  courses; 
especially  must  they  treat  their  subjects  as  supporting  sub¬ 
jects,  that  they  may  be  helpful  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
the  students  of  other  humanistic  subjects,  e.g.,  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  philosophy.  To  Professor  Shorey’s  paper,  “  The  case 
for  the  Classics”  (303-343),  brief  allusion  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  in  its  author’s  most  brilliant  vein;  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the  study  of  the  Classics 
are  considered,  and  the  claims  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  warmly 
urged.  Nowhere  can  one  find  so  complete  a  bibliography  of 
the  discussions  of  these  subjects. 

To  sum  up,  the  book  contains  much  of  importance  for  all 
classes  of  readers.  It  states  in  most  suggestive  ways,  in  papers 
that  cross  one  another  frequently,  yet  have  sufficient  individ¬ 
uality,  the  claims  of  the  Classics  to  a  large  place  in  American 
education.  To  the  non-classical  reader  the  testimony  of  so 
many  men  of  parts  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  direct 
professional  use  of  the  Classics  should  have  weight;  to  the 
teacher  of  the  Classics  the  book  sounds  a  call  to  higher  service, 
to  his  pupils  and  his  age,  by  urging  him  to  prepare  himself 
better  in  his  subject  and  to  teach  it  better,  by  taking  a  larger 
and  broader  view  of  it,  by  correlating  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  above  all,  by  being  himself,  as  the  result  of  his 
classical  and  humanistic  studies,  in  every  way  more  truly 
homo,  immo  vero  vir. 

Charles  Knapp 

Columbia  University 
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Vocal  expression  in  speech — By  Henry  Evarts  Gordon,  A.  M.,  with  the 
editorial  cooperation  of  Rollo  L.  Lyman.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company, 
1911.  315  p.  $1.00. 

Vocal  expression  in  speech  presents  readably  a  philosophical 
and  scientific  analysis  of  the  basis  of  speech.  Both  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material  and  the  point  of  view  are  unusual. 
Vocal  expression  is  separated  into  four  departments:  speech 
melody,  or  variety  of  pitch  in  utterance;  speech  quality,  the 
kind  of  voice  most  adapted  to  the  particular  utterance;  speech 
rhythm,  the  variation  of  the  time-element  in  utterance; 
speech  dynamics,  modulation  of  quality  and  tone-application  in 
response  to  thought  and  feeling.  Elocution,  says  the  author, 
is  in  disrepute,  and  can  never  regain  public  confidence  until 
right  methods  are  sternly  insisted  upon.  In  all  of  the  four 
departments  the  right  methods  are  to  train  the  mind  to  think 
clearly  and  the  imagination  to  feel  responsively.  Before  there 
can  be  correct  speech-forms  there  must  be  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing.  The  only  real  remedy  of  a  fault  is  that  which  removes 
the  cause. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  all  too  rare  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Thus  it  seems  ungrateful  to  record  that  in  spite  of  much 
directness  of  statement  the  treatise  leaves  a  somewhat  vague 
impression  upon  the  specialized  reader,  and  while  greatly  en¬ 
lightening  the  student,  would  probably  give  him  very  little  to 
direct  his  steps.  The  publishers  announced  that  the  author 
has  entirely  avoided  all  cut  and  dried  methods  of  procedure: 
this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that — to  use  his  own  phrase — he 
points  to  the  goal  to  be  reached  but  fails  to  show  you  how  you 
may  make  yourself  walk  toward  it.  He  has  done  well  by 
reason  of  what  he  has  thrown  away  and  by  his  systematization 
of  what  he  has  retained  rather  than  by  his  development  of 
the  latter  for  any  practical  self-instruction.  You  expect  to 
be  told  really  how  to  accomplish  a  thing  by  a  man  who  shows 
so  well  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  High  hopes  are  formed 
of  an  author  who  thinks  clearly  enough  to  deride  that  sagest- 
sounding  of  time-honored  bad  advice  “be  natural,”  on  the 
ground  that  with  most  people  to  be  natural  is  merely  to  be 
habitual,  and  in  vocal  matters  most  habits  are  bad  habits. 
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But  one  gets  here  only  an  excellent  treatise  for  a  discerning 
teacher,  who  must  already  have  been  on  the  right  track  in 
order  to  perceive  its  excellence.  In  a  study  which  very  largely 
depends  upon  methods  pure  and  simple,  there  is  too  little  given 
of  practical  method.  Thus  the  book  but  coordinates  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  teacher,  and  is  seemingly  of  no  great  value  for 
the  pupil — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  its  pages 
are  given  over  to  selections  for  practise.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  modern  or  unhackneyed.  But  in  the  attempt  to 
avoid  dry  technical  work,  the  author  goes  too  far  in  the  other 
direction.  The  book  is  thus  an  essay,  a  stimulating  elucida¬ 
tion  of  theory,  rather  than  a  practical  aid  in  the  classroom 
itself. 

Algernon  Tassin 

Columbia  University 

A  new  elementary  Latin  book  in  which  the  material  for 
prose  composition  is  particularly  well  chosen  is  Ritchie’s  First 
and  second  steps  in  Latin.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911. 
163  p.) 

In  the  Wentworth-Smith  Arithmetical  Series  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  editions  of  Arithmetic,  Books  i,  2,  and  3. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  296,  296,  and  320  p.  35c.,  40c.,  and 

45c- ) 

Paper  and  cardboard  construction  is  a  book  of  an  unusual 
kind,  of  great  practical  value  for  elementary  students  of 
what  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  called  manual  training.  The 
authors  are  Messrs.  Buxton  and  Curran  of  Stout  Institute. 
(Menomonie,  Wis.,  1911.  i66-|-xiv  p.  $1.50.) 

Freytag’s  well  known  Die  Journalisten,  which  has  been 
edited  and  read  for  and  by  many  thousands  of  students,  has 
just  been  added  to  Merrill’s  German  Texts  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  H.  A.  Potter  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
(New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1911.  264  p.  60c.) 

A  Latin  primer  with  a  number  of  new  features,  including 
some  attractive  woodcuts  for  beginners  in  Latin,  has  been 
prepared  by  Assistant  Professor  Nutting  of  the  University  of 
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California.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company, 
1911.  240  p.  50c.) 

Some  capital  short  stories  for  beginners  in  German  are 
brought  together  in  Lose  Blatter,  by  Erna  M.  Stoltze.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  191 1.  127  p.  30c.) 

The  Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts  has  been  enriched  by 
Selections  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Commissioner 
Andrew  S.  Draper.  We  wish  that  much  of  the  contents  of 
this  little  volume  might  be  learned  by  heart  by  the  American 
boys  of  this  generation.  (New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1911.  162  p.  35c.) 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress  is  the  New  composition  rhetoric 
by  Professors  Scott  and  Denney.  The  book  in  its  present 
form,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  seems  to  us  better  than  ever. 
We  know  of  no  better  book  of  the  kind.  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1911.  468  p.  $1.20.) 

A  college  student  of  physics  is  constantly  having  new  text¬ 
books  prepared  for  him  in  the  almost  impossible  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  advance  of  physical  science.  The  latest  to  reach 
us  is  College  physics,  by  Professors  Reed  and  Guthe  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  space  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
electrons  and  radioactivity  reflects  the  recent  advance  of 
physics  in  those  directions.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  1911. 
620  p.  $2.75.) 

In  the  Indian  book,  by  William  J.  Hopkins,  there  is  provided 
a  most  interesting  reading  book  for  children,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  main  legends  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911.  239  p.  $1.25.) 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  write  a  book  entitled  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  general  science  is,  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  rather  a  rash  person.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
extraordinary  how  much  Mr.  Percy  E.  Rowell  has  accom¬ 
plished.  The  material  is  well  ordered  and  arranged,  and  sur- 
prizingly  accurate.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  302  p. 

75c) 

A  litttle  volume  entitled  Pure  foods,  by  Professor  Olsen  of 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  deals  with  matters  that 
are  now  attracting  widespread  public  attention.  It  is  well 
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illustrated  and  attractively  written.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  19 ii. 
210  p.  80c.) 

Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island,  by  Professor  Sherman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  just  been  issued  in  the  English 
Readings  for  Schools,  edited  by  Professor  Cross  of  Yale. 
(New  York;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.  158  p.  40c.) 

A  dismal  book  of  an  impossible  kind  is  entitled  Experiments 
in  educational  psychology,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1911.  183  p.  90c.) 

The  Old  Testament  narrative  is  the  title  of  a  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  material  from  the  Bible,  set  out  in  connected  order, 
and  edited  by  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  19 1 1.  507  p.  75c.) 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grozmann’s  Career  of  a  child  is  not 
very  well  written,  but  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  material  not 
accessible  elsewhere.  Some  of  its  teachings  seeem  to  us 
rather  extreme.  (Boston;  The  Gorham  Press,  1911.  330  p. 

$2.50.) 

Two  ingenious  little  books  which  will  be  found  admirable 
for  secondary  school  students  in  Latin  are  entitled  Livy’s 
kings  of  Rome  and  Caesar’s  invasion  of  Britain,  both  edited 
by  S.  E.  Winboldt.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1911. 
94,  87  p.  IS.  6d.  each.) 

Thackeray’s  English  humorists,  edited  by  Professor  Stark 
Young  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been  added  to  the 
series  known  as  Standard  English  Classics.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&Co.,  1911.  285  p.  35c.) 

Professor  R.  G.  Gettell  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has 
prepared  in  his  Readings  of  political  science  an  important 
collection  of  extracts  from  modern  writers  and  teachers  of  the 
subject.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  528  p.  $2.25.) 

Professor  Fletcher  F.  Swift  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  made  a  book  of  more  than  usual  importance  in  his  History 
of  public  permanent  common  school  funds  in  the  United 
States.  With  great  patience  and  labor  he  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  valuable  and  an  immense  mass  of  material  not  easy  to 
find  elsewhere.  The  book  is  of  permanent  value.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.  493  p.  $3.75.) 
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That  delightful  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
Bernard  Shaw  lecturing  in  London  on  the  subject 

of  education.  In  his  own  inimitable  manner 
he  proceeded  to  describe  and  criticize  schools  from  the  pa¬ 
tients’  point  of  view.  Seen  thus,  schools  are  prisons  in  which 
innocent  and  eager  victims  are  cribbed  and  cabined  for  so 
many  hours  a  day,  just  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from  their 
homes,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  badgering  their  parents 
by  asking  questions  that  no  one  can  answer.  The  punishment 
or  torture  chiefly  used  in  the  schools  is  the  exacting  of  answers 
to  questions  based  on  schoolbooks.  A  schoolbook  is  one  in 
which  some  subject  of  great  interest  is  turned  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  interrogative  torture,  and  which,  therefore,  no  person 
would  read  if  he  were  not  forced  to.  One  of  the  causes  of  that 
intense  detestation  of  talk  about  religion  so  characteristic  of 
the  English  people  is  that  the  Bible  has  been  made  to  serve 
as  a  schoolbook.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have  Shakspere 
forced  upon  them  as  a  school  text  become  the  men  and  women 
who  never  go  to  any  other  play  than  a  musical  comedy,  and 
who  never  dream  of  opening  a  book  that  has  the  word  “  Shak¬ 
spere  ”  on  the  back.  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  a  clear  result  of 
early  Bible  teaching  is  seen  in  the  surprizing  circumstance  that, 
if  ever  he  ventures  on  any  the  most  insignificant  Scriptural 
allusion  in  one  of  his  plays,  that  play  is  immediately  taboo  and 
most  of  the  critics  dub  its  author  a  Puritan,  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

He  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  educational 
advance;  but  schools  do  not  change.  Prisons  never  alter.  If 
a  child  were  free  to  go  out,  it  would  escape  with  joy  and  go 
home  or  to  some  other  educational  place  where  it  could  satisfy 
its  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  by  looking  on  and  asking 
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questions.  But  parents  prefer  teachers  who  never  let  children 
escape,  but  contrive  to  set  them  impossible  conundrums  and 
to  keep  them  in  an  hour  longer  as  often  as  possible;  no  matter 
at  all  that  the  teacher  has  to  stay  in  as  well.  If  the  real 
business  of  school  were  merely  to  fit  children  for  their  duties 
in  life,  teachers  would  be  able  to  content  themselves  with 
teaching  the  Church  Catechism,  and  could  then  say  candidly 
to  the  pupils:  “  You  are  now  religiously  educated  and  can  go 
home.”  But,  as  teachers  know  they  are  in  honor  bound  to 
keep  the  children  in  school  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
they  are  forced  to  go  over  this  same  Catechism  time  after 
time  or  to  try  to  make  pupils  learn  the  whole  Bible  from  end 
to  end.  There  are  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other  great  works  of 
literary  art — in  Homer,  for  instance,  or  in  Victor  Hugo — 
certain  long  strings  of  names  full  of  unexpected  esthetic  possi¬ 
bilities.  These  the  teacher  delights  in  forcing  his  victims  to 
learn  by  heart  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  keeping  thern 
in  for  failure.  It  would  really  be  just  as  educative  and  far 
more  useful  in  later  life  to  make  them  learn  the  names  and 
addresses  in  the  London  Directory,  at  least  as  far  as  Adelphi 
Terrace  (where  Mr.  Shaw  himself  lives). 

As  with  religion,  so  with  musical  art.  As  soon  as  the 
teacher  who  is  not  a  musician  meddles  with  it,  the  child  is 
badgered  and  tortured  about  supertonics  and  major  fourths, 
and  racked  with  chords  of  a  dominant  seventh  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Out  of  the  mere  grammar  of  music  any  amount 
of  school  puzzles  can  be  concocted  that  a  child  can  very  con¬ 
veniently  be  punished  for  failing  to  solve. 

But  in  the  schools  of  the  future,  as  Mr.  Shaw  conceives 
them,  children  will  read  books  because  they  want  to,  and 
will  go  to  school  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  expense 
in  order  to  be  helped  in  learning  to  read  those  books.  Any 
child  will  be  free  to  go  out  when  the  teacher  bores  him,  just 
as  adults  do  now  at  the  theater  when  they  are  seeing  one 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays.  They  pay  for  their  seats  and  want 
their  money’s  worth,  but  when  the  stage-talk  is  dull  they 
talk  to  their  neighbor  or  hiss,  or  go  out  altogether  if  the 
play  is  intolerable.  In  the  time  to  come  children,  too,  will 
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enjoy  the  liberty  that  is  demanded  for  full  development  of 
all  the  faculties.  They  will,  of  course,  be  provided  with 
pocket  money  and  will  spend  it  on  books  and  on  teachers,  so 
that  the  best  teachers  will  have  the  most  pupils  and  the  highest 
pay.  The  present  state  of  things  is  truly  ridiculous,  whereby 
the  old  people  of  seventy  whose  development  no  longer  mat¬ 
ters  are  given  five  shillings  a  week,  while  the  great  majority 
of  school  children  have  no  pocket  money  to  experiment  with, 
and  so  lose  their  best  chance  of  learning  real  values.  But 
there  will,  of  course,  be  some  restrictions.  The  State  will 
very  properly  object  to  giving  pocket  money  to  junior  citizens 
who  do  not  know  the  multiplication  table  and  can  not  give 
change.  So  that  bitter  complaints  may  be  expected  from 
young  people  that  they  are  not  being  taught  these  things  soon 
enough,  and  that  they  are  thereby  being  debarred  from  passing 
out  of  mere  schools  into  the  great  university  of  street  life. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  of  us  equally  have  souls,  but  it 
need  not  follow  that  all  our  souls  are  equal.  A  child  is 
born  with  something  very  small  in  the  way  of  a  soul,  and  the 
growth  of  that  something  depends  on  what  is  put  into  the 
child’s  mind  and  life.  The  more  one  puts  in  and  the  more 
one  learns  to  use  it  and  to  enjoy  its  use,  the  bigger  the 
soul  will  become.  But,  instead  of  being  fed  and  cultivated, 
ability  to  use  and  enjoy  may  be  starved  and  neglected. 
In  that  case,  instead  of  growing,  the  soul  will  diminish  and 
wither  away.  If  our  share  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  were 
to  be  made  visible  to  us  and  we  were  to  see,  as  in  the 
medieval  stories,  the  angel  waiting  at  one  ear  of  dying  folk 
to  bear  away  the  soul  and  to  resist  the  devil  waiting  at  the 
other  ear,  the  sight  would  bring  us  many  surprizes.  Some 
of  the  least  considered  and  humblest  of  our  neighbors  would 
be  found  to  have  vast  and  comprehensive  souls,  while  one  or 
two  of  our  public  people  of  world-wide  renown  for  great 
enterprises  would  prove  to  have  but  shrunken  souls  limited 
to  a  single  order  of  feelings  and  ideas.  And,  further,  some 
of  our  most  successful  commercial  men  would  appear  to 
have  no  souls  at  all,  having  ceased  to  enjoy  even  their  own 
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The  great  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  those  who  have 
tried  to  enable  people  fully  to  enjoy  their  fullest  souls  and 
so  add  to  their  lives;  for  life  is  not  a  fixt  quantity:  it 
can  be  added  to  by  adding  to  one’s  faculties.  For  this  end 
we  must  as  a  preliminary  enlarge  the  avenues  of  sense  thru 
which  impressions  of  the  great  world  are  received.  It  would 
be  useless  to  play  music  to  a  man  stone-deaf :  his  soul  could 
only  be  reached  by  painting  or  sculpture  or  literature.  These 
may  to  some  extent  express  a  state  of  soul,  but  not  without 
an  intermixture  of  lower  elements.  It  is,  however,  by  music 
alone  that  we  can  attain  the  pure  uplifting.  To  cultivate  the 
highest  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  music  one  must  en¬ 
large  and  cultivate  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  as  both  to  make 
it  capable  of  actually  hearing  more  than  it  could  untrained, 
and  also  to  enrich  it  with  memories  of  beautiful  things  already 
heard.  A  symphony  by  Beethoven  is  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  spiritual  joy,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  present  it 
to  an  unfit  audience.  To  them  it  would  be  a  mere  chaos.  One 
needs  to  have  been  taught  how  to  find  and  relish  the  simple 
musical  phrases  of  which  it  is  built  up.  It  will  be  found 
when  we  listen  to  a  sonata  or  symphony  by  one  of  the  great 
masters  that  there  are  two  or  three  recurrent  sets  of  notes 
or  tune- fragments  running  right  thru  it,  which,  in  inferior 
hands,  would  always  remain  mere  jingles  or  short  tinkling 
refrains.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  musical  geniuses  (since 
Beethoven  showed  that  it  could  be  done)  these  insignificant 
merely  pretty  little  sound-patterns  become  interwoven  with  all 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  turn.  They  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  always  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  mere 
form  and  relative  order,  but  yet  in  every  repetition  bringing 
new  emotions  and  new  strength.  These  simple  musical  phrases 
or  tunes  can  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who  could 
learn  easily  enough  to  distinguish  the  different  effects  these 
little  melodies  convey  when  rendered  in  different  ways,  softly 
or  loudly,  quickly  or  slowly,  sung  by  boys  or  by  girls  or  by 
men,  played  on  this  instrument  or  on  that,  the  piano,  the  flute, 
the  violin.  Of  course,  the  school  must  not  be  expected  to 
provide  all  these  experiments  unaided.  It  is  not  enough  to 
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ask  children  to  listen  to  each  other’s  attempts  to  give  the 
different  effects  of  varied  instrumental  or  vocal  renderings  of 
a  phrase.  For  this  they  must  have  help  from  amateurs  and 
friends  of  musical  art.  Get  two  young  ladies  from  Brixton 
to  play  concertos  to  them  and  help  them  to  realize  how  the 
successive  parts  of  a  musical  whole  embody  changing  moods. 
Show  them,  for  instance,  that  the  Coda  to  the  “  Leonora 
overture  is  an  exhilarating  rush  to  the  end  of  the  work,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  rush  to  the  playground  when  school  is  over. 

Children  taught  in  some  such  way  as  this  to  recognize  as 
old  familiar  friends  the  elementary  fragments  of  which  the 
great  monuments  of  music  are  built  up  will  not  become  the 
helpless  bored  listeners  to  classical  concerts  one  so  often  sees 
sitting  in  agonized  solemnity,  enduring  such  things  as  sonatas 
in  the  densest  vacuity  and  confusion.  Full  enjoyment  of 
musical  masterpieces  is  impossible  till  one  has  some  familiarity 
with  the  themes  that  run  thru  them.  The  technical  value  of 
this  familiarity  was  clearly  instanced  when  the  late  Sir  Au¬ 
gustus  Harris  once  brought  over  from  Hamburg  a  second- 
rate  orchestra  possessing  very  inferior  instruments  and  skill, 
to  perform  music  new  to  the  best  London  players.  Passages 
that  had  hitherto  to  Londoners  seemed  merely  inexplicable 
complexities  of  sound  suddenly  became  intelligible  music  of 
the  highest  order.  The  newcomers,  with  all  their  shortcom¬ 
ings,  had  this  inestimable  advantage:  they  were  so  familiar 
with  the  music  that  they  knew  it  both  technically  and  emo¬ 
tionally — they  knew  what  notes  to  play  and  also  what  feelings 
accompanied  the  playing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  leaving  school,  young  people  go 
out  to  work,  and  a  most  dangerous  time  ensues  for  them. 
All  their  thoughts  can  not  be  confined  to  work.  Take  the  case 
of  the  young  clerk.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  close  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  world  certain  other  very 
interesting  creatures — young  women.  It  is  becoming  increas-r 
ingly  difficult  for  any  young  man  to  think  of  marrying  until 
he  is  thirty-five.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  with  some  ideas  of 
luxury  the  age  will  be  nearer  fifty-five — and  it  is  gradually 
going  up.  Young  men  and  women,  therefore,  unless  th^y 
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have  some  unusually  absorbing  interest  in  life,  will  find  their 
imaginations  apt  to  center  upon  ideas  dependent  on  certain 
deep  instincts.  For  these  instincts  there  are  laid  snares  of 
diabolical  cunning  everywhere  in  London,  It  is  needful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  care  that  the  young  man  who  has  nothing  im¬ 
perative  to  do  in  the  evening  after  business  hours  should  meet 
something  to  worthily  occupy  his  mind.  To  tell  people  it  is 
wicked  to  go  to  a  theater  is  nonsense.  Give  them  a  good 
theater  to  go  to  with  an  entertainment  of  real  and  satisfying 
beauty,  and  it  will  be  possible  before  long  to  make  them  feel 
they  can  not  do  anything  mean  or  base.  Art  is  not  a  mere 
luxury:  it  reveals  the  full  meaning  of  the  common  acts  of 
life,  and  to  turn  one’s  back  upon  it  means  the  stopping  of  one 
of  the  best  of  all  influences. 


The  many  American  friends  of  Professor 
Michael  E.  Sadler  will  rejoice  at  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds 
University,  which  took  place  on  October  20  last.  In  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  English  universities,  the  office  of  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  is  the  nearest  analogy  to  that  of  the  college  and 
university  president  in  America. 

Professor  Sadler  is  now  at  the  height  of  his  activity  and 
effectiveness.  He  is  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  and  his  family 
has  been  for  several  generations  identified  with  movements 
for  the  welfare  of  Leeds  and  the  surrounding  country.  Since 
retiring  from  the  Education  Office  in  1903,  Dr.  Sadler  has 
been  professor  of  the  history  and  administration  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Manchester.  The  highest  hopes  may 
well  be  entertained  for  the  University  of  Leeds  under  his 
inspiring  guidance  and  oversight. 


Professor 

Bergson 


M.  Bergson’s  features  remind  me  a  little  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  also  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  statue  stands  in  the  neighboring  cor¬ 
ridor.  A  fine  forehead,  a  bald  cranium  from  which  the  light 
U  strongly  reflected,  half  surrounded  by  a  border  of  closely- 
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cropt  gray  hair,  high  cheekbones  and  sunken  cheeks,  and  a 
nose  which,  tho  aquiline,  is  without  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  ancient  race  whence  he  has  sprung,  are  noticeable  as  he 
sits  waiting  for  the  dean  to  call  upon  him.  But  when  he  rises 
and  stands  in  the  full  light  it  is  the  eyes  that  arrest  attention. 
Dark,  rather  small,  a  little  sunken,  they  are  piercing,  without 
a  stare.  They  are  capable  of  every  shade  of  expression,  and 
as  the  lecture  proceeds  their  lights  change  rapidly  from  intense 
earnestness  to  equally  natural  humor. 

He  is  a  master  of  lucid  exposition,  and  his  use  of  gesture 
is  admirable,  the  graceful  movements  of  the  arms  and  of  the 
thin  hands  frequently  aiding  the  expressive  eyes  in  insuring 
the  passage  of  the  lecturer’s  spoken  thoughts  to  the  brains  of  his 
listeners.  He  speaks  excellently :  every  word  is  clearly  articu¬ 
lated,  and  not  even  the  clean  enunciation  of  the  lines  of  Moliere 
by  Coquelin  or  of  the  lines  of  Racine  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  could 
afford  a  better  French  lesson  for  a  foreign  student.  His  voice 
is  high  in  pitch,  sometimes  even  breaking  into  a  treble ;  but  it 
is  agreeable  in  quality,  and  its  modulations  are  discreetly  ad¬ 
justed.  M.  Bergson  speaks  without  notes.  His  hands  are  free 
to  gesticulate,  and  the  table,  save  for  its  water-bottle  and  tum¬ 
bler,  bears  only  his  little  gold  watch.  But  that  humble  table 
has  another  use.  From  time  to  time  the  lecturer  brings  his 
hands  to  its  surface  and  rubs  them  gently  to  and  from  each 
other  along  the  nearer  edge.  There  is  no  nervousness  in  the 
action;  it  comes  appropriately  in  the  less  forcible  moments  of 
his  argument.  No  one  ever  spoke  for  so  long  before  a  large 
audience  with  more  complete  self-possession  and  less  self- 
assertion. — From  the  London  Daily  News. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 
Why?  On  November  4,  1911,  Princeton  defeated 

Harvard  at  football  by  a  score  of  8  to  6. 
On  November  18,  19 ii,  Princeton  defeated  Yale  at  football 
by  a  score  of  6  to  3.  It  is  therefore  at  the  high  tide  of 
American  university  prosperity  and  accomplishment.  Why 
should  Princeton,  then,  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
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electing  and  maintaining  a  president?  Why  not  let  well 
enough  alone? 

An  Experimental  Psychologist 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Commission  of  Boston,  relative 
to  the  schools  of  that  city,  which  is  discust  fully  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review,  is  significant  as  the  product  of  citizens  who 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  education  as  a  science  or 
profession. 

The  chairman,  John  A.  Sullivan,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  and 
Francis  N.  Balch  are  lawyers;  Geoffrey  N.  Lehy,  a  merchant; 
J.  F.  Moors,  a  banker.  The  work  of  sifting  testimony  of  the 
many  who  were  called  before  this  commission,  the  analysis 
of  the  information  collected  by  the  commission’s  experts,  the 
sanity  and  clearness  in  which  the  commission  attacks  the  prob¬ 
lem  merits  high  praise. 

Thru  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  a  new  step  forward  has  been  taken  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  That  Association  has  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  on  accredited  schools.  This  means 
another  long  step  forward  in  the  task  of  standardizing  sec¬ 
ondary  school  work  in  the  Southern  States  and  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  for  better  salaries,  more  adequate  equipment, 
and  more  modern  buildings. 

The  Commission  on  Moral  Education  appointed  in  1910 
by  the  State  Teachers’  Association  of  Michigan  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  preliminary  report  in  the  hope  of  drawing  out  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism  of  its  recommendations  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  report  may  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  W. 
B.  Arbaugh  of  Ypsilanti. 
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